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Approximately 2,842,000,000 gallons of gasoline 
were produced from heavier oils by the use of 
cracking processes in 1925, according to an infor- 
mation circular issued by the U. S. Bureau ofMines. 


Assuming that 400 gallons of gasoline represents —— 


the fuel requirements of the average car per year, 
the Bureau of Mines’ statement means that the 
development of cracking processes, in which the 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) is a leader, was 


responsible in 1925 for adding to the world’s out- 
put, a year’s supply of gasoline for 7,060,000 
automobiles. L 


Measured thus in terms of automobile transporta- 
tion, the relation of the cracking process to modern ot 
life is readily understood. Its importance can be A 


: better appreciated by some knowledge of the of 

; problem it has helped to solve. of | 
gave 

O i During the ten year period, 1916 to 1925, the pro- Thi 
tiva 


duction of crude oil increased 152% while the num- 
ber of cars and trucks registered increased 472%. ag 
A tremendous increase in demand for gasoline, the = 
finished product, without a corresponding increase wt 
in the supply of crude, the raw material, presented van 
a real problem. The 
nel 
Experts predicted there would not be enougn gaso- tha 
line to go around and that prices would soar a 
prohibitively. a 
Today with approximately 21,000,000 registered 
automobiles in the country, it is obvious that their ( 
predictions would have materialized but for a tral 
revolutionary discovery. .. 
101 


Scientists in the laboratories of the Standard Oil bee: 
Company (Indiana) discovered and developed pro- hl 
cesses for producing gasoline by cracking which tte 
more than doubled the yield from crude oil. act 
chi 
The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) leased the ma: 
processes which belonged to it exclusively, to te 


: exi! 
competitors. san 


That the 21,000,000 motorists in the United States 
today are able to buy all the gasoline they need at a 
a low price is due in large measure to the scientific 
work of the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) and Use 
its integrity of purpose in passing on the benefits of nor 
that work. a 
This important scientific service of the Standard “8 
Oil Company (Indiana) is but one incident in its ial 
long record of unwavering loyalty to the motoring wh 
public. for 


the 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) is proud of 
the work it has done, for it believes that any con- “2 
tribution to the work of the world——large or small ; 


pel 
wa 
, a 
the 
The extent of the service which the Standard Oil ter 
Company (Indiana) wishes to render to the thirty the 
million people of the Middle West is limited only om 
by its ability. . 
WC 
lej 


Standard Oil Company n 


tr 


(Indiana) th 
General Office: Standard Oil Building oe 


910 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago , f 


—Jjustifies a legitimate pride when it represents the 
utmost ability of an individual or an organization. 
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AMERICA’S ABORIGINAL CORN BELT 


Pueblo Indians Were Corn Growers Five Thousand Years Ago 


west, Where agriculture is interpreted as 

just enough chile and frijoles to carry 
the native over the winter, live the primitive 
survivors of an ancient race who were the first 
farmers of the nation. Centuries before the 
pirth of Christ, ancestors of the Pueblo Indians 
of New Mexieo and Arizona progressed from 
savagery to a relatively high state of culture. 
This early civilization was founded on the cul- 
tivation of corn, which the Indians considered 
agift from the gods. 

Until farming was introduced, the Indians 
bad had to hunt each day’s ration of food. They 
depended for sustenance upon the fruits of 
wild plants in the forests and upon such small 
game as they could kill with rocks and clubs. 
Then the precious seeds were brought up from 
neighboring tribes to the south with the word 
that they would, if stuek in the ground, mystic- 
ally produce a plant from which food could be 
picked and stored against a snowy day. It was 
the beginning of a new era. 


Maize Discovered 10,000 Years Ago 


Certain tribes livine in the highlands of cen- 
tral Mexico are given credit for discovering 
maize and for first bringing it under cultiva- 
tion. The plant is thought by scientists to have 
been developed in that area, perhaps as early 
as ten thousand years ago, by the accidental 
hybridization of a heavy-seeded grass called 
“teosinte,’? and of some wild plant with char- 
acteristics not unlike those of one of the sor- 
ghums, Although the earlier forms of maize 
may have had fewer rows of kernels to the ear, 
archaeological evidence indieates that it has 
existed in its present form for at least five thou- 
sand years. It is only within the past century 
that any effort has been made to improve the 
great American erop over that developed by 
the prehistorie Indian farmers. 

The first evidenee that corn was grown and 
used as a food by early inhabitants of what is 
now the United States dates back to about 3,000 
B.C. In the graves of Indians who lived dur- 
ing what is called the Basket Maker Period, 
have heen found skeletons buried with their 
knees bent to their chests and surrounded by 
Well-preserved ears of corn 


f) res on the dry plateaus in the south- 
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—Courtesy New Mexico Museum. 
An ancient wooden harrow found in a New 
Mexico village. 


proved so good that the aborigines presently 
moved in their families as well, seratehing the 
walls with rock to enlarge the rooms, and bur- 
rowing still other inner caves for the storage 
of food. 

The matter of growing eorn did not set very 
heavily upon them at first. The Basket Maker 
planted in a haphazard way and gave his crops 
little or no attention beyond suitable prayers 
and dances to insure their reaching maturity 
without mishap. Gradually, however, this do- 
mesticated food became so important an eco- 
nomie and social factor that he found it paid 
to select the fullest ears from each year’s crop 
for the next planting, to cultivate the young 


plants, and to hunt the most favorable soil for 
his garden plots. 

Hand in hand with the development of agri- 
cultural methods grew up an improvement in 
the Indians’ way of living, They began to build 
houses by sinking floors in their brush shelters 
and piling up flat stones for walls to support 
the roof. They learned, perhaps accidentally, 
from allowing mud to dry on their baskets, that 
the universally present adobe could be molded 
and dried in the sun to produce dishes and ves- 
sels for household use. They later learned to 
fire it artificially to make a more durable glazed 
surface. They added squash and beans to their 
farm crops, and later grew cotton and rigged up 
looms for the purpose of weaving it into gar- 
ments. They captured and domesticated wild 
turkeys, and began to group their houses into 
villages that they might better be prepared to 
repel warring tribes, 

All these innovations in the early Pueblo’s 
mode of living did not come in a day. Like their 
present descendants, they were slow to take up 
anything that seemed like a fad. Over a period 
of three or four thousand years they were grad- 
ually evolving new ways of doing things, learn- 
ing new arts and improving their agricultural 
methods and implements. So slow has been 
their development that the Indians of today 
are living under virtually the same conditions 
as when they were first found by the Spanish 
invaders in the sixteenth century, still, for all 
practical purposes, in the Age of Polished Stone 
of ten thousand years ago. 


The Pueblo’s Method of Raising Corn 


With the exception of a store hoe, the present 
day Pueblo’s methods of raising corn are mueh 
the same as those followed by his prehistoric 
ancestors. In this land of little rain, the Indian 
locates his corn fields, if possible, by a river 
from which he can divert water by simple irri- 
gation systems. If he does not live by a river, 
he must plant his corn in the dry washes of 
arroyos or canyons, trusting to the spring 
floods from the melting snows above him to run 
over his small patehes, sinking deep enough into 
the earth to supply the roots of the plants dur- 
ing the inevitable drouth of midsummer. It 

will rain some in July and Au- 





Which had been given the dead 
for food on their journey thru 
the spirit world. 

These Basket Makers were 
the first agricultural people in 
the United States. During this 
period, tribes which had led a 
wandering existence came into 
of seed corn from 
the south and settled down in 
temporary brush shelters in 
the valleys, where they planted 
their fields. Their first crops 


possession 


gust, and he will danee before 
his gods for plentiful down- 
pours, but with the utmost re- 
livious fervor he ean not ex- 
pect more than fifteen inehes 
of moisture during the whole 
evele of the seasons. 

("pon the souree of the life- 
giving water depends the 
depth of the planting of seeds. 
If the Indian ean irrigate his 
fields whenever it is necessary 
he will plant his corn four or 


Were a problem. What to do five inches below the surface 
With this store of food which of the earth. If he must depend 
would mean so much extra after the first flooding upon 
leisure during the winter the summer rains, he will have 
months? Where to store it? to plant a foot or more below 


There were hostile wandering 
tribes to consider, as well as 
their hungry neighbors not so 
thrifty. Natural caves offered 
the solution. The Indians dug 
holes In the floors of caves, 
‘hed them with slabs of rock 
and stored therein their dried 
ears of corn, 


he cave idea for a larder 
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-Courtesy New Mexico Museum. 


Many colored ears of Indian corn drying in a Pueblo dooryard. 





the surface, He usually plows 
his land before planting, using 
a small plow, often with one 
horse. 

He plants, always under a 
Waxing moon, when the soft 
green leaves of the cottonwood 
begin to appear and he knows 
that danger of frost is past. 
With (Concluded on page 13) 
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MILLIONS FOR TAX REFUNDS BUT NOT 
A CENT FOR AGRICULTURE 
HE election last Tuesday turned out well 
for the farmers and for the country in one 
respect and very badly in another. Two ad- 
ministration leaders in the senate, reactionary 
on almost every issue and particularly so on 
W ads- 


worth, of New York, and Butler, of Massachu- 


farm relief, were beaten decisively. 


setts, are gone from the senate for some time; a 
number of other senators and representatives 
who voted no on the Haugen bill were beaten 
So much is all to the good. 

Unfortunately the setback to the republican 
party involved in the loss of control of the sen- 
ate and the cutting down of the majority in 
the house was too much for the statesmanship 
A few days 
after the setback at the polls, the president 
camé out with a plea for a refund of from 10 
to 12 per cent on the income and corporation 
taxes already paid in this year or to be paid in 
during the balance of the year. This, it is es- 
timated, would amount to about a quarter of a 
billion dollars. 

This is apparently the republican answer to 
the election. It seems to be a desperate bid for 
support among those who would be benefited 
by this income tax refund. 

We regret this action deeply. From the 
point of view of the national welfare it seems 
extraordinarily poor policy. From the point of 
view of the farmer, of course, the income tax 
refund means less than nothing. Farmers as a 
group are not rich enough to pay income taxes 
and have not been for several years. The re- 
cent report of the bureau of internal revenue 
shows that of a total farm population of around 
thirty-two million people only sixty-nine thou- 
sand had to file income returns in 1923. 

Up to this time the Coolidge administration 
has on the whole taken a saner attitude on tax 
reduction and the retirement of the national 
debt than have the conservative democrats of 
the nominal opposition. To our mind, the tax 
reduction has been unnecessarily great and the 
national debt has not been retired as fast as the 
interests of the nation demand. Yet the admin- 
istratiin has up to this time held out for a 
fairly rapid retirement of the debt and has in- 
sisted on stopping tax reduction at a point 
where there would still be a surplus left to ap- 
ply on the public debt reduction. 

As we have pointed out before, sound policy 


also. 


of the Coolidge administration. 


at this time would seem to be to keep income 
axes fairly high and to use the proceeds to 
pay off the national debt as fast as we can. 
Interest on the national debt now runs around 
three-quarters of a billion dollars a year, as 
much as the total the national 
government, in the years before the war. Or- 
dinary prudence suggests that it is wise to re- 
duce this interest burden-as fast as possible, 
and to retire as much of the national debt as 
can be handled during a time when the price 
level is high and when business in general is 


expenses of 


prosperous. 

The republican party, to our 
takenlv, while insisting on reduction of the na- 
tional debt, has been quite willing to cut down 
income taxes and to postpone for years the 


notion mis- 


time of the eventual extinguishing of the debt. 
The leaders of the democratic party, however, 
have gone a step farther in the wrong direction, 
and have been ealling for tax reduction to the 
extent of half a billion a year more. 

From the standpoint of national prosperity 
there is, of course, no single argument for a re- 
fund of this year’s income and corporation 
Even the doubtful claim that income 
tax reduction lowers the price to the consumer 


taXes, 


of the products in which the corporations or in- 
dividuals taxed deal does not apply here. The 
sales which produced the incomes have already 
been made. The only folks who will gain by 
the act will be those who have been paying 
eood sized income taxes. 

From the farm anele there is also a decided 
danver involved. It will be remembered that 
last winter the tax bills went thru before the 
farm came up. The opposition in 
congress, after having turned back millions in 
estate taxes and after having reduced income 


measures 


taxes to a new low point, insisted that thé treas- 
ury Was too low to supply the advances needed 
to finance the plans outlined in the farm bills. 
A quar- 
ter of a billion may be turned back to income 
account of the unprecedented 
prosperity of the country, but 
thereafter it will be discovered that the nation 
is to00 poor to advance any money for the pur- 
pose of handling the farm surplus, even tho re- 
payment of this advance is certain. 

Effective opposition to this tax refund can 


The same thing may happen this vear. 


taxpayers on 


five minutes 


apparently only be confidently expected from 
western farm states. The southern democrats 
have been playing into the hands of the admin- 
istration on this issue. So far the only stand 
up fight for sound taxation has been made by 
inen like Representative Green, of lowa, on the 
estate tax issue and Representative Ramseyer 
on incoma tax reduction, 

We hope that the corn belt men in the coming 
session of congress will make it their first job 
to beat the administration’s tax refund pro- 
eram. Certainly farmers will demand that 
their representatives be true to the interests of 
the nation and of agriculture rather than to 
the dictates of their party leader. The main 
problem before the country today is the prob- 
lem of giving farmers a buying power equal 
to that of the rest of the population. It is a 
sad commentary on the leadership of the domi- 
nant political party that an effort to revive the 
partys waning fortunes ignores plans for farm 
relief, and instead offers to turn back a quar- 
ter of a billion to folks who are already being 
unduly favored by the economic odds. 





COTTONSEED MEAL OPPORTUNITIES 


COTTONSEED meal ean be bought now for 


about the same price as before the war. At 
less than $35 a ton, it is worth while consider- 
ing not only for cattle but also for hogs. Onee 
in a while cottonseed meal poisons hogs, but at 
the Nebraska station this past year cottonseed 
meal, when substituted for half of the tankage 


——————= 
in the ration, gave excellent results and ppp 
duced a profit of nearly $2.50 per head mop 
than the pigs fed on corn and tankage with yg 
cottonseed meal. We would suggest to those of 
our readers who care to experiment with eq, 
tonseed meal for hogs that they do not fegg 
more than one-fourth pound per head daily. 

Cottonseed meal at present prices can prof. 
itably be added at the rate of about two pound 
per head daily to the ration of cattle on a fy 
feed of corn. 


ACREAGE PRODUCTION AND THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


HE New York Times is worried lest restrie 





tion of the acreage of .cotton as a result 
of the present surplus and low prices he cay. 
ried too far. It remarks: 

“Arbitrary and sweeping curtailment winder 
outside orders is a dangerous business. — |t net 
ouly takes no account of possible accidents of 
weather or insect in another season, but places 
in possible jeopardy the welfare of our foreign 
trade, our own textile industry and the cost of 
clothing for the outside world.’’ 

This is a true enough statement as far as it 
While a short crop and restricted acre. 
ave will benefit the cotton farmer, it will do 
harm to foreign trade and our textile ine ustry, 
But why, under these circumstances, should the 
cotton farmer be expected to maintain a sur 
plus which cripples him simply for the moral 
satisfaction of seeing that others profit ? 

A surplus of cotton in the land, like a sur. 
plus of other products, is desirable from a na 
tional point of view as a reserve in case of crop 
failure the next year; but it is only from the 
national point of view and particular!y from 
the point of view of the industries dependent 
upon these that this statement holds 
true. The cotton farmer and other farmers are 
better off with no surplus at all. 

It would then that if business 
men interested in foreign trade and American 
textiles want a surplus of cotton for a reserve, 
it is their job to get to work and see to it that 
it will not bankrupt the cotton farmer to grow 
a surplus. The cotton farmer had better con 
tine his plans for reduetion of acreage next 
year until he sees some signs that the business 
men of the east are willing to support a plan 
that will insure him fair prices for the big crop 
that makes these business men prosperous. So 
long as the big crop helps foreign trade and 
the textile industry, but ruins the farmer, the 
cotton producer would be a fool to pay any 
attention to appeals against ‘‘too drastic’’ crop 
reduction. 


eos. 


Crops, 


seem tO Us 





BURNING BLUE GRASS 


For years people have wondered whether it 
really hurt blue grass to burn it off in the 
spring. All the professors advised against it 
on theoretical grounds, but there seemed 10 
be no experiments available. A Wisconsin pre 
fessor now comes forward with some experi 
ments indicating that burning off the blue 


‘grass early in May reduced the yield to less 


than one-third of what it was when there was 
no burning, Burning in March while the soil 
was still frozen did not do so much damage, 
but nevertheless the vield was reduced to about 
one-half of what it was without burning. Pos 
sibly there are conditions wnder which burning 
may be an advantage. But until this has bee® 
clearly proved by experimenting, we are il 
clined to accept the results of the Wisconsi 
experiments as indicating that the burning o 
blue grass is a bad thing. 





We all need, like Joshua, to be “strong and very 
courageous,” to “observe and do” according to th 
law of Moses as expounded in the teachings and it 
lustrated in the life of Jesus of Nazareth, the prophe 
et like unto Moses.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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FIVE YEARS AFTER 

1G southern co-operatives, many of whom 
B were organized on the Sapiro plan five 
years ago, are going thru a critical period just 
now. The dark tobacco growers have failed ; 
the tobacco growers of Virginia and Carolina 
gre reorganizing ; the cotton co-operatives are in 
the middle of a sign-up for a new contract 

riod. 

Of Sapiro and his standard plan, Clarence 
Poe, of the Progressive Farmer, says: 

“As an admirer of Mr. Sapiro, I should say 
that there are just these few defects in his 





lan ; 
“First, he presented too purely a commercial 
proposition. He knew the ultimate benefits of 
co-operative marketing but did not prepare his 
hearers for the period of struggle and setback 
which nearly every great movement must go 
thru. The expected financial gains of co-oper- 
ative marketing were rather overemphasized 
and little emphasis was placed on the spiritual 
values of the movement. Furthermore, the 
management was too strongly centralized and 
the organization made democratic, less 
farmer controlled, than it should have been. 

“As co-operative cotton marketing enters on 
anew period, the greatest need seems to me to 
be for making it more democratic, with more 
power in county and district organizations, and 
for giving it the moral and spiritual quality 
which rightly belongs to it instead of limiting 
it toa purely commercial appeal. 

“Tt is plain enough now that co-operative 
marketing even of a considerable minority 


less 


‘fraction of a erop—cotton, for example—does 


increase Crop prices, because it prevents sales 
congestion early in the fall and distributes sales 
thruout the year, but these benefits are received 
almost as fully by outside growers as by co-op 
If an appeal is made therefore to 
cotton 


growers, 
purely commercial instincts, many a 
firmer will stay out of the organization in the 
hope that others will pool their cotton and mar- 
ket gradually, leavine him to benefit without 
any obligation or restraint.” 

will 
when Sapiro’s evangelistic 
loudest, we stressed the same points that Mr. 
Poe brings out, and that a 
co-operative could only be maintained if there 
was complete democratic control, and if a fair 
amount of activity was left to the locals.  Ex- 
perience has proved the merit of these eriti- 


that the time 
efforts were the 


Our readers remember 


urged suecessful 


eisms, and the last few vears have seen organi- 
zations of the Sapiro type all over the country 
revising their methods. 

It should that the 
helt has never been in much danger of erring 
in this direetion. Our ehief sin here has laid 
in givine too much power to the local and leav- 
ine the federated group. in those eases where 
we had one, almost devoid of power. The corn 
belt could afford to borrow some of Sapiro’s 
ideas about the funetion of a centralized over- 
The natural instinet of the loeal 
“0-operative to keep as much power as possible 
in its own hands will quite effectively prevent 
any such wholesale centralization as led to the 
Wrecking of some of the southern and western 
o-operatives, 


he said, however, corn 


head Ageneyv, 


THE RUSSIAN FARMER 

THE American farmer is not the only farmer 

whose dollar will not buy what it did before 
the war. Over in Russia, according to Walter 
Duranty, a correspondent of the New York 
Times at Moscow, “by the time manufactured 
“o0ds reach the peasant. their cost is three to 
four times pre-war.” 

This is a situation that earries the only real 
threat to bolshevist control of Russia. Stalin, 
at present the most powerful figure in soviet 
‘onsels, is turnine the energies of the state 
foward the production of more manufactured 
fools which ean be traded to the farmers at 





lower prices, He has met opposition in his 
own party. The bolshevist group is_primarily 
made up of urban workmen. A minority in the 
party is still intent on benefiting the city work- 
er at the cost of the farmer. They imsist that 
stronger measures should be taken with the 
peasants; that the rieh peasants should have a 
capital tax levied on their property, and that 
the funds so secured should be used to build’ up 
the cities of the country. 

So far, Stalin and his group have been able 
to control the bolsheviki, and their efforts have 
been earnest enough to prevent the farmers 
from joining in any attempt to overthrow so 
viet rule. Whether there is enough organizing 
genius in the soviet organization to speed up 
factory produetion so that a bushel of wheat 
will buy as much manufactured goods as it did 
before the war, is a question. At best, the sit- 
uation will probably not be straightened out 
for several years. In the meantime, the aver- 
age farmer seems to be willing to hold on and 
to be measurably patient with the soviet, since 
he feels that in the long run he stands to gain 
more from soviet government than he wonld 
from the return of the old ezaristie rule. 

One important feature of the new policy of 
the Russian state has been the eneouragement 
viven to co-operatives of all sorts. There was 
some suspicion of co-operatives as agencies of 
the middle class among the officers of the so- 
viet at the time of the revolution, and a num 
ber of co-operatives went to pieces at that time, 
as a result of government interference. Since 
then the soviets have found that their state- 
controlled distributing agencies could not take 
over all the business of the country at once. 
and they have eneouraged the revival of the 
old co-operatives and the formation of new 
ones. 

In the case of co-operatives dealing with farm 
products, the state has even been willing to lend 
Without adequate security enough money to fi- 
nance the concerns. The plan which has been 
followed suggests a little the Fess bill, beaten 
in the last senate, whereby loans were to be 
made ‘“‘with or without seeurity.”” In a good 
many of these cases the co-operatives were or- 
ganized principally to get loans, and the man- 
ager or the officers then decamped with the 
funds. Sherwood Eddy reports that a fair per- 
centage of the prison population is made up of 
these organizers of fake co-operatives. 

The the 
situation from the farm angle is that the heads 
of the state seem to realize what the country ts 
They are willing to admit that the 


encouraging thine about Russian 


up against, 
problem is to bring the farmer’s buying power 
back to pre-war. They seem to be addressing 
their energies to the accomplishment of this 
SHCCReSS., 


task, and with some slight degree of 


Farmers of other and coun 
tries may wish that their governments would at 
least face not entirely dissimilar situations with 


the same 


More ProOSperolts 


-andor. 


ODDS AND ENDS 


When T was in the east recently, [ found that 
several thoughtful people were interested tn 
lowa land values. I[ told them that Lowa land 
without improvements was now selling for only 
60 per cent as much as at the high time in 1920, 
and that much of it was actually down to 1915 
levels. They nodded their ‘heads wisely and 
seemed to look on low land values as a yood 
sign. It would seem that if is a widespread 
eastern theory that the trouble with the farmers 
is land speculation. They do not realize that 
farm land, even at the high point of 1920, was 
no higher relative to pre-war than city real 
estate is now, or stocks in most of the leading 
industrial companies. They do not realize that 
if farm products now sold high enough to give 
farmers the same kind of a wage as city labor is 
vetting, then farm land would legitimately be 
selling as high as in 1920. Their chief feeling 


is that the farmers sized up the situation wrong- 
ly and that the way to correct it is to lower land 
values. They feel that if low land values will 
continue for several years, then it may be pos- 
sible for farmers to get a fair Income for their 
labor even tho prices for farm products are low. 

The most sympathetie interest in farm prob- 
lems in the east is to be found amongst the re- 
search workers for the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board and the Federal Couneil of 
Churches. The men who do research work for 
the Federal Couneil of Churches have made a 
special effort to get the point of view of both 
organized labor and of the farmers. They had 
me come back to New York to talk at their 
annual dinner, where there were a number of 
ministers and professors as well as a few busi- 
ness men present. It astounded me to find how 
eagerly these folks listened to what T had to say 
znd how anxious they were to ask questions 
afterward. There are evidently thousands of 
thoughtful chureh people in the eastern United 
States who will respond to the program for 
which the farmers of the middle-west stand. 

For three years we have advoeated 
MeNary-Haugen principle very strenuously, 
and doubtless we shall continue to push for this 
method of farm relief, Just the same, T often- 
times think there is danger that people who get 
into movements of this sort will forget just 
what they are trying to aceomplish. T do not 
look on the MeNary-Haugen principle as saered. 
If there are other ways of handling the surplus 
problem in such a way as to restore to the farm- 
er his fair share of the national income, T would 
like to see them tried out. One of the most 
promising of these alternative suggestions is 
the export debenture plan advocated by Prof. 
Charles Stewart, of the University of Tllinois. 


the 


This would be easier to put into practical opera- 
tion than the MeNary-Haugen bill, altho polit- 
ically it is open to a certain amount of attack 
on the grounds of subsidy. Mr. Carl Vrooman 
has presented for a number of years, on behalf 
of the southern farmers, an export plan which 
has certain merit. The idea of lowering the 
tariff on those things which Europe can send 
to the United States is worth considering. 

It happens for the time being the MeNary- 
Haugen idea commands a much larger follow- 
Politie 
ally. it is more feasible, especially as long as 
Stewart's 


ing than any of these other proposals 


the republican party is in power. 


debenture plan, however, has many 
things to commend it, and if it should ever hap 
pen that it would be possible to pass this plan 
and not the MeNary-Haugen bill, | certainty 


the west 


export 


would favor the idea of throwing its 
force behind the export debenture. T also un 
derstand that because of the facet that the fumi- 
vation echaree on cotton acts as a tariff, it would 
he possible for the export debenture plan to be 
of some service to the cotton raisers. 

the must 
allow ourselves to be divided by folks from out- 
side who try to distract us with false plans of 
farm relief, Neither must we close our minds 
to the idea that there may perhaps be other 
ways of solving the situation than the MeNarvy- 
[ am convinced, however, that noth- 


Of course we of middle-west not 


Hagen. 
ing is worth paying much attention to that does 
not take into aecount the post-war reversal in 
credit balances in its relation to the surplus of 
farm products. The same group of people 
should be supporting both the MeNary-Hangen 
idea and Stewart’s export debenture prineiple. 
Fundamentally they are trying to get at the 
same thing, and the most active support should 
be given to whichever idea has the best chance 
of acceptance by congress. 


H. A. WALLACE. 





The wise course in adversity is to make the best 
of it by performing faithfully as unto the Lord the 
work or duty that directly before us.—Unel 
Henry's Sayings. 


lies 
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EARL MARSHALL LEADS ANGUS SIRES. 


ee === 





Other Bulls Left Far Behind in Race for Show Ring Honors 


N THE contest for Aberdeen 
Angus show-ring supremacy, 


By D. F. Malin 


ease of third prize winners, the 





I Earl~ Marshall, to use racing 
phraseology, has distanced all com 
peting sires of the breed. The sons 
and daughters of Earl Marshall 
have so distinguished themselves at 
the five most recent International 
Livestock Expositions that their 
sire now stands, figuratively, on a 
pedestal higher than any sire of 


The Leading Sires of Aberdeen Angus Prize Winners at the Inter- 


national, 1921-1925 


| 


Points, 1924 
Points, 1925 


Points, 1922 


| 





winners has occupied since White- 
hall Sultan was in his heyday as a 
sire in the Shorthorn show-rings 
some fifteen years ago. If Earl 
Marshall wins 180 points as a re- 
sult of the 1926 show, he will have 
1,000 points to his eredit for the 
five-year period, and will be the 
first sire of any beef breed sinee 
Whitehall Sultan to have points in 
four figures. 


A Gain of 128 Points 
Thirty-one descendants of Karl 
Marshall placed third or better in 
the Aberdeen Angus competitions 
at the five Internationals during 
the period ending in 1925, and 


1. Earl 
Black 


Bader 

Black 
Karl 

9. Black 

. Ames 


Ensig 


Black 


. Glenfe 
Kivere 
Elgon 





Protine, 138372 
. Oakville Quiet Lad 109220 


. Prizemere 9th 


. Meraman of Tierra Alta 206566 
Mliminator 
Balatum 


. Faultless Pass 251056 . 


Kegerton 


= Points, 1921 
-_ 


Marshall 183780 
Woodlawn 
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rie of Ballindalloch 100422.... 48} 
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Plantation Beau 219787 


n of Glencarnock 217216 
of Ballindalloch 
166769 


50237.... 


Pass 177204 

BY OUT \ hecsasasvsseecinancésavess 

11 Thickset 2d 88142 ; 

ux of Harviestoun 203000........| 
111375 


| 


64| 224] 964| 


ratio, according to generation @ 
ancestor, is 16, 8 and 4. Summary 
of these points for the five-yeg 
period affords an index to the 
bloodlines predominating in the 
show-rings of the breed to whig 
the study is applied. 

The extreme right-hand columg 
tells the number of individual wip. 
ners of which the sire was an ances. 
tor. Animals which won at two 9 
more shows in the five years ar 
counted but onee in this colwmn, 
The table shows that Black Wood. 
lawn was a factor in the pedivresg 
of 42 winners at the five most re. 
cent Internationals, while EBay 
Marshall had 81 descendants that 
won a third ribbon or better. Fur 
ther examination of the column. re. 
veals eight bulls, each with 20 of 
more winners to his eredit. 


But One New Name in Table 


This Aberdeen Aneus study suf 
fered but little change as a result 
of the 1925 International.  Eark 
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their winnings eredit him with 964 
points, a gain of 128 points over his score for 
1920-1924. A glance at Black Woodlawn’s 
points in second place shows the decisiveness 
of Karl Marshall’s lead. For every point that 
Blatk Woodlawn has gained at the past five 
contests at the International Livestock Expo- 
sition, his younger rival has succeeded in scor- 
ing two. 

The readers of Wallaces’ Farmer are ven- 
erally familiar with the point system by which 


this tabulation of sires is determined, but a 
brief review of the method may be of service 
10 those to whom the studies are unfamiliar. 
The of every first prize winner at the 
International is given a credit of 82. points, 
While each grandsire is allowed 16 points and 
each ereat-grandsire is given 8 points. The 
sires of the second prize winners get 24 points, 
the grandsires get 12 points, and the great- 
erandsires get 6 points each, while in the 


sire 


Marshall’s lead over Black Wood- 
lawn was materially strenethened 
a few changes in rank occurred. But the 
new table, compared with that for 1920-1924 
has only one new name, that of Evereus of 
Harviestoun, in nineteenth place. The outcome 
of the 1925 show enabled him to replace Bel 
fast in this Aneus roll of honor. 

The ehanees in alignment in the revised tab 
ulation herewith presented refleet the oncom: 
ing mareh of youne sires that are pushing the 
older ones into the (Coneluded on pave 12) 


and 


THE COMBINE HARVESTER MOVES TO IOWA 


How It Is Handling Soybeans on the Warren Farm in Wapello County 


AS the ‘‘combine,’’ the harvester-thresh- 

er, a place on corn belt farms?) On No- 

vember 3, | visited the farm of Raymond 
Warren in Wapello county, where one was be- 
ing used on the soybean crop and was very 
much impressed by ‘the efficiency and labor 
saving possibilities of such a tool. Yet, just 
how well it will fit in with all the varying con- 
ditions surrounding the cutting and threshing 
of all our small grain and seed crops remains 
to be proved, 

Any individual or community that raises a 
considerable acreage of soybeans, most certainly 
should give this method of harvesting serious 
consideration. I believe that soybeans are par- 
ticularly adapted to this method of harvesting. 
They remain standing without large losses from 
shattering, leaching or sprouting for a consid- 
erable length of time after ripening. Storms 
unless of unusual severity, do not put the soys 
down where they ean not be handled by the 
combine. 


The combine changes all this. With a small 
harvester-thresher, three or four men, depend- 
ing on the yield of beans and distance to haul 
them, ean harvest, thresh and put in the bin 
the bean erop from twenty acres or more in an 
eight or nine hour day. The labor is no more 
than cutting with a binder and shocking. The 
combine with its thinner cutting bar can har- 
vest. beans too low and badly beaten down for 
a binder to get. Getting a considerably higher 
per cent of the bean crop in the bin should be 
easy, as well as a real improvement in quality. 


Acreage a Factor in Cost of Combine 


Of course, ownership of a combine must be 
justified by enough of an acreage to make the 
overhead and expense of operation reasonable. 

When combines are purchased for a crop like 
soybeans where there are clear and distinet ad- 
vantages, corn belt farmers ean also go on to 
make a thoro and practical test of their value 


with their wheat, barley and oats. In theory, 
at least, | can see the advantages of such a tool 
with wheat and barley. With oats, I am rather 
doubtful. Oats straw is a valued feed on many 
farms. Many farmers won't want it left in the 
field. 'This will be one drawback. Another is, 
that oats lodge and blow down easily, more 
so than either wheat or barley. The acreaze 0: 
oats of our present varieties, that could be eut 
by a combine at the proper stage, is rather 
small, 

Wheat and barley will lodge less and blow 
down less severely during storms than oats 
This means that they are better adapted for 
harvesting with a combine. I believe that the 
acreage of barley would increase at the expense 
of oats if the combine proves valuable for small 
erain harvesting in lowa. The disagreeable fea 
tures of handling barley by standard methods 
of cutting, shocking and threshing holds dowi 
the use of barley on lowa farms. All this 

would be done away with, when 4 





Growing of soybeans for a feed 
crop as a substitute for a part of 
the oats crop has been advocated. 
It has merit. The great drawback 
has been the extreme difficulty in 
eutting, curing and threshing. The 
harvest time comes too late in the 
season for rapid curing and drying 
in the bundle or shoek when cut 
with a binder mower. Mueh 
shattering takes place in handling 
even when the cutting is done satis- 
factorily. With much wet weather, 
threshing is delayed until corn- 
husking time or even Jater, with 
the difficulty of getting a thresh- 
ing crew together. The seed or 


or 





combine is used. To a less extent 
the same applies to winter wheal 
raising, 

The valuq and success of the 
combine in grain harvesting in the 
dryer portions of our country is 0 
longer open to question. In the 
corn belt the harvesting problem 
with our small grain crops is not % 
simple. More storms, both 
and wind; uneven ripening, lode 
ing and farm storage of most grail 
all complicate the question. How 
ever, pioneers in the use of the 
combine in Lowa, like Raymond 
and George Warren, will soon git 
us a background of experience thet 








feed is very frequently of poor 
grade and germination. 


Raymond Warren running a combine on his Wapello county farm 


no amount of speculating as to ® 
value will furnish.—J. W. 
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ative packing plant at Frederikssund, which 

was established in 1894, during my visit to 
Denmark last summer. It is a modern plant in 
every way. The funds for its erection and the 
working capital were borrowed from a savings 
hank, payment of which was spread over twen- 
ty years. In order to properly secure the bank, 
the members of the co-operative agreed to de- 
liver their hogs at the factory for a period of 
twenty years. The plant had been rebuilt in 
1910, and when we visited it, all loans had been 
paid in full and the members owned the plant. 
The manager for the society is Frederik LL. 
Sieck, who has been at the head of the plant 
since it was established, more than thirty years 


| HAD a very interesting day at the co-oper- 


favo. This particular plant was selling its en- 


tire pork product to dealers in Great Britain 
( The factory has 
standing orders from buyers who, in most cases, 
buy at the factory’s own price. The farmers 
are realizing upon their hogs a substantially 


Phigher price than the American farmers are 


recelving. 


One of the significant things we learned 


ithere was that 70 per cent of the total price 


which is paid by the final consun.- 


By Frank O. Lowden 


agency in England for the sale of Danish pork 
produets. Altho it handles a little less than 
a third of these products, it has had a power- 
ful influence in that market, which is the chief 
export market for Denmark. It has stabilized 
prices. It has prevented the speeulators from 
combining to depress prices, It has materially 
reduced the charges which the private commts- 
sion merchants formerly imposed. 

lL am going to consider briefly some of the 
reasons for the suecess of the Danish farmers. 
Many people say, ‘‘Oh, this is all well enough 
for Denmark. Denmark is a small country, 
censely populated, and can not be compared 
to the United States.”” There is doubtless some- 
thing in this. Not as much, however, | think, 
as might be supposed. For in Denmark the 
co-operatives have achieved their success large- 
lv thru the principle of federation. They first 
established their local co-operatives. They then 
federated them into a larger union, and in turn 
these larger organizations are again federated 
into what, translated into our language, would 
be called the Central Couneil of Agriculture. 


DANISH CO-OPERATIVE PACKING PLANTS 


Efficient Production and Distribution Come Thru Farm Control 


be a larger factor in determinine the world 
priee for wheat than they are now. Canada also 
exports about 25 per cent of all the wheat ex- 
ports. If American wheat growers were organ- 
ized as thoroly as the Canadian wheat growers 
are now organized, it is safe to assume that 
there would be some degreé of co-operation be- 
tween the two, and America would aequire a 
new and a potent voice in determining the 
world price of wheat. 

The government of Denmark from the begin- 
ning consistently has encouraged and fostered 
the co-operative movement in every way pos- 
sible. What is equally important is that the 
business interests are in complete accord with 
the work the co-operatives are doing. The busi- 
ness men there see that a prosperous agrieultare 
means prosperous towns and cities. In traveling 
thru Denmark, one is impressed with the air of 
well-being and prosperity to be found in the 
towns and cities, large and small. 

Co-operation is regarded by all classes in 
Denmark as the basis of a suecessful agricul 
ture and therefore as indispensable to the su 
and prosperity of other classes. Hf in 
America we had the same sympathetic and help- 
ful attitude toward 


CeSS 


co-operation 





er for pork products went toe the 
vrower of the pigs. In this coun- 
try from 35 to 40 per cent of the 
: the consumer actually 
the pro- 
tere we have a foreeful 
illustration of how the spread be. 
producer and the con. 
sumer diminished where 
producers ¢o-operatively dispose of 
their produet, This does not mean 
at all that our packers are receiving 
this vast difference, but only that 
under the present method of 
food products 
in the United States the spread 
is much greater than it needs 


to t ef 


price to 


tween the 


may be 


Building Up Quality 
Avain, we have an illustra- 
tion in this plant of the effeet 
ot the co-operative upon pro- 


duction. Some of the mem- 
bers from time to time send 
inferior hogs. Thru co-opera- 
tion with the breeding socie- 


ties the co-operative distributes 
from one hundred ane fifty to 





fo two hundred of the very 
best boars and sows among 
these producers who seem to 


behind. <A short 
the hoes 
beine delivered were below the 
Weight required by the market for best prices. 
The management sent out a notice to the mem- 
bers. stating that for the future there would be 
a sheht differential in the price in favor of 
hoes of the larger weight. Within a month, as 
the manager stated, this was corrected and hoes 
only of desirable weight were shipped to the 


be laveine 
time before our visit 


factory. 

The co-operative also employs a similar meth- 
od in bringing about a better adjustment be- 
Ween production and demand. Lf the supply 
Promises to outrun the demand, they secure 
the shipment of lighter hoes, paying for them 
nore per pound than for the heavier hogs. If, 
on the other hand. the supply is unequal to the 
demand, they offer the larger price tor the 
os hog per pound. In this, we find a hint 
OF one of the ways at least by which co-opera- 
lives can bring about a better adjustment be- 
tween supply and demand, 

The management of the factory is under in- 
Spection of the vrovernment’s veterinary wae 
8eons, and all sound pigs, properly butchered 
and prepared for the market, receive the gov- 
ernment ‘‘ur’’ brand. 

There is also a co-operative wholesale selling 

















Co-operative bacon factories in Denmark. 


If the principle of federation be onee con 
ceded, extent of territory is no valid objection. 
If so, the extent of our territory as a nation 
should be considered a handicap and not a 
blessing. Upon the other hand, there are many 
advantaves to be derived from the co-operative 
system which the large countries possess 
the small Thru federation the eo- 
operative may handle a larger volume than in 
the small country. Its bargaining power, there- 
fore, would be proportionately increased. Kspe- 
cially in those products of which we produce 
un important part of the production of the 
world would we have an immense advantage. 
Take cotton, for instance, If the growers of 
cotton were as eompletely organized as the 
producers of butter and bacon in Denmark, 
they would be the determining factor in the 
world price for cotton. 

The same thing would apply largely to corn 
and to tobacco, and in some measure to wheat. 
Even the size of our wheat area is in favor of 
the wheat co-operative. For on an average, we 
contribute about 25 per cent of all the world’s 
export of wheat. If the wheat growers were 
completely organized, they would undoubtedly 


over 


countries. 


from the business men, in the same 
degree, our progress would be mueh 
more rapid. Tam glad to say that 
f think this spirit among the busi- 
ness men in Ameriea is crowing } 
think L see new ’ 
day of an appreciation on the part 
of our business men that after all 
a successful agriculture is the basis 
of any enduring prosperity for the 
other classes of society, 

One thine is certain The co- 
operative method of agriculture re- 
quires that the farmers vener- 
ally be educated. The Danish 
farmers probably are the best 
educated farmers in the world 
The degree of illiteraey in Den 
mark is the lowest in the world. 
The edueation of the Danish 
farmer, not limited to 
the ‘‘three R's’. He has tech- 
nieal education fitting him to 
do his work intelligently. And 
it does not matter whether he 


evidenees ever 





00, IS 





may be a large farmer, a mid- 
dle-sized farmer or a= small 
farmer. 


A Typical Danish Farm 

I visited JJ. P. Mortensen, at 
Olstak. Mr. Mortensen’s farm 
consisted of eleven acres, On 
the place there were four cows, 


two heifers, and two calves, 
He keeps four cows, and delivers his milk 
to the co-operative creamery, His average 


production of milk last year per cow amounted 
to more than 9,000 pounds, testing 3.83 per 
cent of butterfat. He sells about fifteen hogs 
a vear to the co-operative packing house. In 
addition to these items, he gets a substantial 
revenue from his hens, the eggs from which are 
also packed and sold by a co-operative. Mr. 
Mortensen had established a rotation of crops, 
the reasons for which he could give clearly. His 
cows, as you may judge from their yield, were 
hieh-elass ecows—as eould be found 
upon the larger farms. Likewise his pigs. He 
took us into his house—a neat, comfortable and 
home-like place—where he showed us the ree- 
ords of production of his cows and his books of 
account. Mr. Mortensen was a farmer and a 
business man. He was making a very comfort- 
able living from his small farm and apparently 
was leading a satisfying life. His case, I was 
told, was not an exceptional one, but was typi- 
‘al of the small holdings. 

(Note—Mr. Lowden’s next article will deai 
with rural edueation in Denmark. It will ap- 
pear in an early issue. ) 
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A Letter From Doctor Surface and a Reply From Henry A. Wallace 


HE following letter, commenting on the 

article, ‘‘Hoover and the Hog Farmer,’’ 

printed in our issue of October 15, was 
received from Dr. F. M. Surface, under date 
of October 26: 


Mr. H. A. Wallace, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 

Dear Mr. Wallace: I have just read your 
article on ‘‘ Hoover and the Hog Farmer,’’ in 
your issue of October 15, which you base on my 
recent book, ‘‘American Pork Production in 
the World War.”’ 

This article is so petty in spirit and so wrong 
in fact and conelusion as to warrant a reply. 
The article disregards wholly the great work 
Mr. Hoover had to accomplish, viz.—to obtain 
enough fats to carry ourselves and the Allies 
thru the war and at the same time to see that 
the farmer was properly paid for his services. 
The fats were obtained and no hog farmer will 
honestly deny that he made good money from 
hogs up to the end of the war and for a full ten 
months thereafter. Moreover, as you ac- 


of corn fed to hogs by that farmer. Perhaps, 
if it could have been foreseen that such an in- 
terpretation as your own would have been made, 
it could have been stated more specifically. 

In further confirmation, | may point out 
that at the September, 1918, meeting of the na- 
tional Agricultural Advisory Committee, that 
committee was asked to make recommendations 
as to the best methods of putting the adminis- 
tration’s promise into effect. I am enclosing a 
copy of the committee’s recommendations at 
this time, and would eall your attention to par- 
agraph 3, which reads as follows: 

**(3) It is recommended by the committee 
that the ‘average cost per bushel of corn’ for 
the purpose of determining the price of hogs 
be considered as the average ‘farm value of 
corn’, or the average selling price of corn at 
local railroad stations as determined by the 
Department of Agriculture, and that the gen- 
eral corn figures be arrived at by taking these 
averages and weighting them according to pro- 
duetion over the eight leading hoe and corn 
producing states for a period of five months 


on the basis of a five months’ average ratio ty 
corn when the price of corn was dropping 1} tg 
20 cents a month. He did just what you and J 
would do as individuals. He began rushing tg 
inarket every hog that was anyways near ready 
to sell, in an effort to get the price for hogs 
based on the pre-drop price of corn. 

The trouble at this time was not at all with 


the British or the other Allies as you state 


They were at this time co-operating in every 
way and clamoring for more pork. But the rate 
of marketing hogs was beyond the capacity of 
the packing houses and of the transportation 
facilities for pork products to seaboard and 
overseas. The trouble was overmarketing of 
hogs by the farmers themselves and the packer 
reported that, if these excessive runs continued, 
they would be unable either to hold the price 
or to handle the produets. 

Right here was a demonstration that the 
whole corn-hog ratio formula could work 
against the interests of the farmer. As soon as 
this became evident, Mr. Hoover ealled together 
the Agricultural Advisory Committee and 
placed the whole problem before them, 





knowledge, the prices secured for hogs 
were relatively higher than those for 
other commodities, including steel, cop- 
per, ete. 


Based on a Minor Question 


Your eriticisms are based entirely up- 
on your personal interpretation of what, 
even if true (which it is not), is a minor 
question, viz.—that the fall 1918 hog 
prices should have been based upon 13 
to 1 Chieago prices of hogs as against 
Chieago prices of corn instead of Chi- 
cago prices of hogs and farm prices of 
corn, as was the method determined by 
the Agricultural Advisory Committee to 
the government during the war. And 
out of long existing spite for Mr. Hoover 
you; in order to connect him with your 
false premises, state, ‘‘this committee 
merely beeame the rubber stamp to cer- 
tify to the plans of the man who appoint- 
ed them—in this case Herbert Hoover.’’ 
No man can say that such corn belt 
farmers and farm leaders as Eugene 
Funk, John G. Brown, Norman H. Gen- 
try, A. Sykes, Isaae Lineoln, Charley 
Hunt, Professor Skinner, Professor Ev- 
vard and the other men on that commit- 
tee are rubber stamp men. I wish I had 
space to quote from the minutes of a few 
of the meetines of that committee. | 
think that these would convince even you 
that these men were far from ready to 
rubber stamp anything. Furthermore, 
these committeemen were not selected by 
Mr. Hoover—they were entire strangers 
to him—but were selected by Seeretary 





the volume needed. 


LET US HAVE THE FACTS? 


In the letter presented on this page, Dr. F. M. Sur- 
face says that the criticisms contained in the article, 
‘“Hoover and the Hog Farmer,’’ are based entirely upon 
‘‘a minor question, viz., that the fall of 1918 hog prices 
should have been based upon 13 to 1 Chicago prices of 
hogs as against Chicago prices of corn, instead of Chicago 
prices of hogs and farm prices of corn.’’ 

In order to stimulate building of cantonments, 
government made the famous cost-plus agreements. 
order to stimulate production of pork, a committee ap- 
pointed by the Food Administration decided that 
historic ratio of 11.67 bushels of Chicago No. 2 corn to 
100 pounds of Chicago hogs would be insufficient to get 
It was therefore declared that ef- 
forts would be made to stabilize the price ‘‘so that the 
farmer can count on getting, for each 100 pounds of hog 
ready for market, thirteen times the average cost per 
bushel of the corn fed into the hogs.’ 

The government kept its promise to the cantonment 
builders and to the makers of war supplies. What did it 
do to the pork producers? Some clever person connected 
with the Food Administration seems to have figured out 
that by contending that the ratio was between Chicago 
hogs and corn on the farm, the hogs could be bought 
cheaper, This plan was carried out for a time and then 
the shift was made to the $17.50 minimum. The promise 
was to buy pork at a ratio of 13 to 1; purchases were 
actually made on a basis of 11.4 to 1. 

The Food Administration did one of two things. 
Either it deliberately misrepresented to the farmers in 
1917 in order to induce increased production, or it delib- 
erately broke in 1918 the promise made in 1917. Doctor 
Surface has made his attempt at explanation. 
lieve farm folks would like to hear from Mr. Hoover him- 
self on this subject. 


the 


the 


We be- 


seeking a way to prevent the action of 
this ratio against the farmers’ interests 
[ have quoted in my book parts of the 
letter he wrote to the chairman of the 
committee at that time. If T had thought 
this question would have been raised, | 
would have quoted move. IT am enclosing 
a complete copy of this letter whieh you 
are at liberty to publish. 


Arbitrary Price Fixed on Hogs 


The committee was asked for their ad- 
vice and their proposal was that the 13 
to 1 ratio be abandoned beeause it was 
no longer in the farmers’ interests and 
they further recommended that, in place 
of this, an arbitrary price be fixed each 
month, starting at $17.50. Mr. Hoover 
agreed to the necessity for a minimum 
price in order to protect the farmer, and 
he also insisted that if the price of 
corn should recover, the administration 
should give the farmer the benefit of the 
13 to 1 ratio. The minimum price was 
established, as you know, and it was not 
done to beat the farmer out of anything, 
On the contrary, it prevented the price 
of hogs erashing to $10 or below which 
would have happened if the ratio had 
not been reinforced with the minimum. 
It is difficult to see what complaint there 
can be over an action taken solely in the 
interests of the farmer, 

The second shock came shortly after 
the Armistice when the Allies withdrew 
from the American market and_ left 
American farmers high and dry. As 
shown by my book, many of our govert 


In 








Houston, of the Department of Agriecul- 

ture and appointed jointly by the two. But 
even ignoring all this I may go direetly to your 
eriticisms. 

In the fall of 1917 the hog producers of Iowa 
and elsewhere asked the government to assure 
higher prices for hogs for the future than were 
then current in the free market. They asked 
that the priee should be based upon a ratio to 
eorn and they proposed several formulae. The 
Food Administration, as you know, had no 
authority to give any guarantees but clearly 
stated that, based upon their influence over our 
export buying, they would, for hogs farrowed 
in the spring of 1918 (marketed October, 1918, 
to April, 1919), ‘‘try to stabilize the price so 
the farmer can count on getting for each 100 
pounds of hogs ready for market, thirteen 
times the average cost per bushel of the corn 
fed into the hogs.’’ That assuranee was not one 
atom more than it states; it is solely your inter- 
pretation that it meant No. 2 corn or some other 
grade at Chicago. The intent and obvious 
meaning of ‘‘the cost of corn fed into hogs’’ is 
what the farmer ean get for the eorn-erib run 


preceding the month the hogs are marketed, or 
prior to the month for which directions are 
civen to the paekers. The price of hogs should 
be ealeulated on the average of packers’ droves 
at’ Chieago.”’ 

The ratio of 13 to 1, within a few cents, was 
obtained for the fall market as promised—aver- 


ging over $17.50 per 100 pounds. I urther- 
more, this would have failed on two occasions 
hut for Mr. Hoover’s extraordinary efforts. 
The first of these oeeasions was in October, 
1918, and the other in December, 1918. Both 
of these occasions are discussed in detail in my 
book but are worth a brief word here. 

In October, 1918, soon after the beginning of 
the fall marketing, something happened. What 
was it? Rumors of possible peace negotiations 
and the release of a flood of Argentine eorn 
held back by the war, upset the corn market. 
No, 3 corn at Chieago dropped from an average 
of $1.72 per bushel for August, 1918, to $1.41 
for October. It didn’t take a very long-headed 
farmer to figure what would happen to the 
price of hogs, if this latter was to be determined 


ment officials felt that these assurances 
were made solely for the war and that, sine 
the war was over, they should now be with 
drawn. Mr. Hoover held that the moral obliga 
tion existed to maintain the price for hogs far- 
rowed in the spring of 1918, the end of the war 
notwithstanding. The accomplishment of that 
task represents one of the greatest battles ever 
won on behalf of the American farmer. No 
fair-minded farmer or citizen can read the doe 
uments (made public for the first time in my 
book) bearing upon this period from December, 
1918, to March, 1919, without a sense of grati- 
tude to a ecitizen whose service was over O0 
Armistice Day and who could have retired with 
distinction from his job and let the farmet 
blame the war for the $5 hogs which would 
have resulted, If Mr. Hoover had any sued 
character as you represent, he would have done 
so. Instead, he stuck by the job and got the 
farmer that $17.50 and that 13 to 1 exactly 
promised. No other man in the country could 
have carried the hog producer thru these tw? 
crises, and few would have tried to do so. 
And what did he (Concluded on page 14) 
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HOOVER’S MAN DEFENDS PORK POLICY}! 
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covering one-third or more of the coun- 

ties of lowa were held last week to deter- 
mine local honors and to pick entrants for the 
state championship contest at Grundy Center, 
November 12. This is being held on the D. H. 
Boven farm, three and a half miles southwest 
of town. The local contests have developed 
quite a lot of new material, and the competition 
in the state meet. today ought to be unusually 
fierce. ‘Che winners of first and second place 
in the state contest will go to Fremont, Nebras- 
ka, November 17, to compete with the winners 
from Missouri, Nebraska, [linois and Indiana 
for the mid-west championship. Besides pro- 
yiding new material for the state contest, the 
local meets have proved their value as athletic 
and entertainment features for any township or 
county organization. 


Rettler Wins at Keota 


Leo Rettler, 1925 lowa champion, won the 
right to take part in the state husking contest 
this year by husking 2,170 
pounds of corn for first plaee 
at the Keokuk and Washing- 
ton counties contest, held on 
the farm of Lawrence Bohro- 
fen, near Keota. The contest, 
which was staged by the Ke- 
ota Commercial Club, went 
thru without a hitch. The 
corn in the field of the con- 
test yields a strong sixty 
The ears were large, averag- 
ing 134 to 100 pounds. The corn was rather 
tough, due to rainy weather for two days be- 
fore the meet, and to the comparative imma- 
turity of the corn, Considering the fact that 
40 per cent of the corn was down, the gleanings 
were very small, The gleaners only picked up 
18 pounds behind Rettler. 

H. J. Brenneman, Cecil Davidson and R. I. 
Stevens finished third and fourth, 


| OCAL and sectional corn husking contests 





Leo Kettler 


seeond, 


| Prizes of $20, $10 and $5 were provided by 


Keota business men, A erowd of five hundred 
turned out to witness the match. 
The biewest crowd and eontestants from the 


F biggest territory featured the contest at Cedar 


Rapids, November 6. Henry Lampa, of Cedar 


Scounty, won first place, a prize of $30 and a 


trip to the state contest. William Nebendahl, 
of Tama county, finished second and won a 
Henry Minks, of Lowa county, 
won third and a $15. prize. Robert Siver, Jr., 
of Linn county, won fourth place and $10, plus 
aspecial prize of $15 for being the highest Linn 
county entrant. Floyd Etzel, of Linn county, 
won fifth and a $5 prize, and Bay Shunk, of 
Lim county, was sixth for another $5 prize. 
There were twelve contestants, The meet was 
conducted and the prizes furnished by the Eve- 
ning Gazette of Cedar Rapids. It was held on 
the Fernow & Enek farm. 

; Lampa had a record of 22.41 bushels of corn 
In the hour and twenty minutes. The victory 
Was especially notable in that he husked with 
a sprained hand and a taped-up finger. The 
held on the average was vielding about 50 bush- 
els per acre. Lampa, however, drew land that 
probably didn’t yield more than 45 bushels. 


Eight Line Up at Muscatine 


A snow and rain storm with plenty of cold 
Weather didn’t stop the eight corn huskers who 
lined up at 10 o’eloek last Wednesday morning 
“the Gus Martz farm, six miles west of Mus- 
eatine, The weather slowed up the husking, 
made footine unsteady and corn tough to get 
out, When the loads were weighed up and de- 
ductions made, Walter Henke was declared the 
Winner, with 1,303.28 pounds of corn. Clarence 
Mockmore was second and Ray Long third. All 
li peas. The field was probably not 

sft than 47-bushel corn. Henke got a prize 
ol $25, the money being offered by the Musea- 
tme Journal, whieh sponsored the contest. De- 
Spite the unfavorable weather, one hundred 


HUSKERS PICKED 


farmers attended the meet and the ladies of the 
community served linch. 

Arthur Eggers, of Bryant, Clinton county, 
defeated nine other huskers in the seeond an- 
nual corn husking contest, staged in Clinton 
county last Thursday, at Dewitt. He only made 
it by a margin of a few ears. Eggers husked 
24.20 bushels and Henry Hansen, who took see- 
ond, husked 24.15 bushels. Roy Boysen, who 
placed third, husked 24.07 bushels. Eggers won 
the $25 offered by Dewitt merehants. 

The contest was held in a eorn field at the 
edge of town. After the finish of the event, 
all the wagons moved into town for weighing 
and checking. Dewitt’s arrangements were un- 
usually good. They had special seales for the 
weighing of husks and gleanings, and speeded 
up the results. A large blackboard informed 





THESE HUSKERS COMPETE TODAY 


The fgllowing huskers were selected on 
the basis of their records, weather condi- 
tions and the yield and condition of the 
corn being counted in, to compete in the 
state corn husking meet. The accompany- 
ing article tells of the local meets in which 
these records were made. The eleven con- 
testants are: 


i is acccscstsssirrnnsvasiess Keokuk County 
Merle Cottroff.......................Carroll County 
Wallace Samuelson................ Boone County 
SRI isin sc scescnecsnstsnies Marshall County 
FoR PURIMA .......escccsssssiiives Grundy County 
i itcictieericecntsenrsnnnin Louisa County 
Howard Rea...............: Montgomery County 
WR Ts occnicccsesscesescesiens Cedar County 
Wilbur Thompson.................... Clay County 
Arthur J. Eggers................ Clinton County 
Walter Henke.................. Muscatine County 











the erowd of two hundred farmers as to the 
final outcome. 

Two huskers, Dave Cook and Honus Johnson, 
furnished all the competition in the corn husk- 
ine meet near Remsen, in) Plymouth eounty. 
Cook won with a net record of 1,669 pounds. 
The field vielded about 55 bushels to the aere. 
One hundred spectators saw the contest. 


Farmers’ Union Holds Scott Contest 


Scott county’s husking contest was held un- 
der the auspices of the Scott County Farmers’ 
Union, at the Henry Kraft farm, four miles 
cast of Wolcott. Frank Gruber, Jr.. won first 
with a net record of 1,518.75 pounds. Condi- 
tions were quite bad. A light snow fell in the 
morning and thawed out by noon; snow began 
again during the contest. 

A committee of Farmers’ Union men, Hl. J. 
P. Plambeck, Frank Kerstens and W. W. Mey- 
er, was in charge of the contest. A cash prize 
of $15 was viven to the winner, and the price 
paid for the total amount of corn husked was 
divided between the second and third place 
winners. 

Freeman Township Farm Bureau, in Clay 
county, had seven contestants in its corn husk- 
ing meet last week. Wilbur Thompson, of Dick- 
ens, won with a net record of 1,292 pounds. The 
corn ran about 45 to 50 bushels to the aere, and 
was quite small, 177 ears being needed to make 
up 100 pounds. Merchants in Dickens donated 
#28 for cash premiums. A husking contest for 
farm women had been planned but was dropped 
en account of the stormy weather during the 
early part of the week. 

Wallace Samuelson won the Boone county 
contest, November 5, with a net record of 1,821 
pounds. The ears were small, running 168 to 
the one hundred pounds. The yield is about 55 
bushels to the acre There was a good turnout 
at the contest. O. W. Beeler, county agent, 
reports that they are planning on township 
elimination contests next year, to be followed 
by a big county meet, 


FOR STATE CONTEST 


Local Meets Select Candidates for State and M id-West Honors 


The boys in the husking contest held near 
Swaledale, Cerro Gordo county, were up 
against small corn and a low yield. As a result, 
the records are not impressive. Wesley Soren- 
son won with a net record of 949 pounds. It 
took 210 ears to make one hundred pounds, 
however, and the corn only yielded about 40 
bushels. Rudolph Stover was second and Chris 
Sorenson third, 


Montgomery County Contest 


At the Montgomery county husking contest, 
held at the George Bass farm near Red Oak. 
Howard Rea won with a net record of 1,598.5 
pounds. He was working in 50-bushel corn, 
but with husks a little too dry and tough for 
speedy work. Jesse Peters, Arthur Ricks and 
Clark Cozad were second, third and fourth. 

Forest Fry, of Port Louisa township, won 
the Louisa county corn husking contest, held 
on the Riehard Jenkins farm, north of Cotter, 
by a narrow margin. The final record after all 
deductions were made was 26 bushels and 34 
pounds in one hour and twenty minutes of 
actual husking time. Bob Tillard, of Columbus 
City township, was a close second, making 26 
bushels and 3 pounds after all deductions were 
made. It took 145 ears of corn to make 100 
pounds, and the vield was a little over 50 bush- 
els to the aere. 

The complete records of the. two high men are 
interesting to note, Forest. Fry husked 1,990 
pounds of corn, having 7.5 ounees of husks and 
22 pounds of gleanings. After dedueting 135.65 
pounds as penalties for the husks and glean- 
ines, he had remainine to his eredit 1,854.35 
pounds of corn. Bob Tillard husked 1,880 
pounds of corn, had 2 ounees of husks and 19 
pounds of corn in gleanings. After all dedue- 
tions had made his record was 1,825 
pounds of corn. 

Ten men from various parts of the county 
competed in the contest and corn hitting the 
hbang-boards sounded like the firing of machine 
euns. One man by actual count threw 46 ears 
to the minute during part of the meet. Approx- 
imately 200 people were in attendance during 
the day. The county Farm Bureau put on the 
meet and provided the prize money. The ten 
Louisa county entrants were all good men, ap- 
parently, sinee the lowest had a net of nearly 
21 bushels, after all deduetions were made. 

John Paterni only placed thtrd in the Colfax 
township husking meet in Grundy county, Tom 
Heronimus beat him; so did H. O. Dirks. Dirty 
husking really beat Paterni, for he put more 
corn in the wagon than his competitors. In 
the Grundy county contest, Paterni did a clean- 
er job, tho he left a good many ears behind him 
at that, and won first with a net record of 1,820 
pounds. Ben Grimmius, Jr, was laid up and 
unable to enter, a fact which made things a 
little easier for Paterni. Joe Grimmius finished 
second with a record of 1,514 pounds. 


been 


Brothers Strive for Honors 


Two keen huskers from Marshall county, 
Orrin and Victor Swift, entered in the Jasper 
county contest and made a big record in a fight 
for first. Orrin finished with 1,967 pounds and 
Victor with 1,945. In the fight for county hon- 
ors, Joe Wilson was first with 1,700 pounds 
end Ed Ballard second with 1,598 pounds. 

Down in Warren county, a crowd of two hun- 
dred shivered in a cold wind Monday to wateh 
Grville Thompson win over a field of six with 
a record of 1,626 pounds. Lee Perry was second. 

Last year at the state meet, Merle Cottroff, 
of Carroll county, looked on and made the 
euess that be could trim the lot in the contest, 
This vear he is going to have a chance to try 
it. He won the Carroll county contest with 
1,646 pounds in rather poor corn. John Burger 
Was second. 

Iowa State College had its own try-ont for 
the state meet Monday. Howard Brown won 
first with a record of 1,232 pounds, made in 
poor corn. 
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Quick-starting. Fords 
' in coldest weather— 


HE improved Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” re- 

tains every bit of its free-flowing charac- 
ter. It distributes readily at zero. Prompt Ford 
starting is assured in coldest weather, relieving 
battery and starter of undue strain. 


And the improved Mobiloil “E” prevents 

glazing of Ford transmission bands. Thus you 

get smooth, as well as quick starts. And 
smooth stops, too. 


And marked freedom 


from carbon— 


ORD owners have Jong remarked on the 

unusual freedom from carbon which ac- 
companies the use of Mobiloil “E.” In the im- 
proved Mobiloil “E” you get the same marked 
freedom from carbon, plus freedom from glazed 
transmission bands. The two benefits are not 
ordinarily combined in one oil. 


Prove it yourself 


OUR Mobiloil dealer has the improved Mobiloil 
gee in containers which offer convenience and 
economy in handling oil on the farm. The year around, 
use Mobiloil “E” in your Ford car and Ford truck. In 
your Fordson, use Mobiloil “A” in winter, and Mobil- 


oil “BB” in summer. See the Mobiloil dealer today. 

Vacuum Oil Company, Headquarters: 61 Broadway, 
New York. Division Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis. 


Mobiloil “E” 
for Fords 





VACUUM OIL COMPANY 





| be no further 
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Notes On Co-operation 


What Farmers Are Doing In the Business Field 


HE export plan seems to be work- 

ing out in fairly good shape in Aus- 
tralia. Butter producers there have 
got. a little tired of having other in- 
dustries protected by legislation and 
being forced themselves to sell their 
butter at the» London price less the 
transportation costs. They agreed that 
it ought to be possible to sell on the 
domestic market at the London price 
plus transportation and to sell the ex- 
portable surplus for whatever they 
could get. 

With a remarkable degree of volun- 
tary co-operation—a degree probably 
only possible in a small country—the 
butter factories of all but one of the 
states of Australia decided to try out 
the plan. Of the four hundred butter 
factories only seven refused to join. 

The plan embodies a levy of so 
many cents a pound on all butter 
manufactured in the commonwealth. 
This corresponds to the equalization 
fee of the Haugen bill, and is paid by 
each factory to a central agency. From 
this fund a bounty is paid back to the 
farmers on all butter exported. The 
butter consumed in Australia is sold to 
the regular trade at the London price 
plus the export fee. It doesn’t matter 
whether the factory sells at home or 
abroad, It gets the same price either 
way 

Each factory sends in a fee of 2 
cents a pound on all butter that is 
made. Since only about one-third of 
the butter is exported, this makes it 
possible to pay 6 cents a pound on all 
the butter that is sent out of the coun- 
try. The price to the consumer on the 
butter eaten at home is therefore 6 
cents higher than it otherwise would 
be. Ona basis of 40-cent butter under 
the old conditions, the new price would 
be 46 cents, of which 2 cents would be 
the fee. This leaves a net of 44 cents, 
a gain of 4 the old plan. 
Since there is a tariff on butter from 
outside and the transportation 
costs make another effective tariff, 
there has been no difficulty with cheap 
butter coming in from abroad except 
from New Zealand. This New Zealand 
competition has caused some difficulty 
and some extra expense. It may be 
possible to swing New Zealand in on 
the plan, in which case there ought to 
trouble. 


cents over 


since 


The farmers’ mutual insurance com- 
panies of the state and of the corn 
belt have done a lot of service to farm- 
ers in providing insurance at low rates, 
and also in educating their members 
to take proper steps for the prevention 
of losses. 

One of the oldest and most success- 


ful small associations in lowa is that 





|} at Stanton, 


| gomery counties. 


| of 





fire, light- 
risks over a con- 
Page and Mont- 
This association for 
the last ten years has averaged a rate 
of about one-third of the rates in other 
companies. It was organized pack in 
1871 and has been able to build up a 
Albert G. Ossian, 
president of this com- 
pany and also president of the Iowa 
Association of Mutuals, which has its 
annual meeting at Des Moines, Novem- 
ber 17 and 18. 

Mr. Ossian says that 
son that they are able to have a low 
rate is that the association picks its 
risks and exercises a very careful in- 
spection service over them.  Inspec- 
tion in some mutuals is more or less of 
a formality. In the Stanton associa- 
tion, however, the inspector goes over 
all the buildings, checks up on stoves, 
furnaces, chimneys, location of gaso- 
line, the garage, and so on. If the 
conditions are not up to standard, he 
tells the owner what must be done if 
he is to stay in the association. If the 
changes are not made, his policy is 
dropped. Action of this sort actually 
occurs very seldom, because the farm- 


which handles 
ning and windstorm 
siderable secticn of 


satisfactory reserve. 
Stanton, is 


the main rea- 


er members are well aware that the 
hetter the inspection service, the lowe 
their rates will be. The inspector jy 
more of an adviser on cutting dow, 
fire risks than a policeman to Enforeg 
conformance with the standards. 

The Swedish community aroung 
Stanton doesn’t restrict itself to CO-0p, 
erative efforts in the mutual insurang 
field. They have the strongest Chureh 
of their denomination in the state, , 
farmers’ store and a farmers’ elevato 
in the town; also shipping ASSOCiation 
and a protective association againgt 
stealing, organized back in 1885 or 
thereabouts. 


The Tlinois Agricultural Association 
is organizing a state-wide mutual auto 
mobile insurance company. The insy. 
ance provided will cover four types of 
risk. The most comprehensive class 
will include fire and theft, property 
damage, public liability and Collision, 
Only members of the I. A. A. can be 
long to this insurance association, 4 
premium deposit of $10 will be collect. 
ed in advance and a policy fee of §, 
At the end of each six months each 
member will pay his share of. the 
losses and expenses. 

The company is to be started witha 
minimum membership of 5,000. No 
money will be collected until this num 
ber of applications are on hand. 
first board of directors will be the ey 
ecutive committee of the Illinois Agri 
cultural Association and its executive 
officers. After that the board will pre 
sumably be named by the __ policy. 
holders. 

Nearly every farm organization, 
even tho it was organized for purely 
social and educational purposec, has 
felt it wise to provide some forms of 
business service for its membership. 
The methods of attacking the problem 
have differed a good deal. The Farm 
ers’ Union, for instance, is committed 
to the policy of very close relation 
ships between the business associa 
tions and the educational organization, 
and limits membership in the first to 
members of the second. 

The lowa Farm Bureau has been ip 
clined to permit Farm Bureau men to 
organize a separate company and to 
give it moral support without making 
any effort to retain supervision of col 
trol or to limit its services to Farm Be 
reau members. The J. A. A. appar 
ently is going along the same route 
that followed by the Farmers 
Union. 

The problem of the relationship be 
tween the farmers’ business organiza 
tion and the farmers’ educational oF 
ganization is one of the knots that 
farm leaders have tried to untie. It 
seems doubtful if anybody has got 4 
perfect solution yet. 


as 


A revised farmers’ bulletin on Co-op 
erative Livestock Shipping Associa 
tions has been put out by the Depart 
ment of Agriculture. Write to the De 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., and ask for Farmers’ Bulletil 
No. 1502, 1f you want a copy. 

This bulletin is a rather general sur 
vey of the: shipping association mové 
ment. In the case of any group of 
farmers who are trying to organize 4 
new association or trying to improve 
the operation of the old one, it ought 
to be supplemented by various state 
bulletins. Practically every agricul 
tural college in the corn belt has a bul 
letin out on the subject. 

The six causes of failure that are 
given in the bulletin are worth readiné 
over. It might not be a bad idea fot 
some shipping associations to reprint 
them and let the members have 4 
chance to see what the pitfalls are. 4 
co-operative with a board and a mem 
bership looking out for these partict 
lar points is not very likely to make ® 
failure. —D. R. M. 
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VISITS IN THE COUNTRY 


Looking Over Southern Iowa—Alfalfa, Sheep and Jerseys 
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By JAY WHITSON 


FI WERE more of a dairyman, per- 
haps I would know why northeast- 
ern Iowa generally prefers one breed 
of dairy cows and southern Iowa coun- 
ties like Clarke, Lucas, Wayne and De- 


eatur prefer another. Northeastern 
lowa prefers Holsteins. Of course, 
there are Milking Shorthorns and 


Guernseys and even a few Jerseys in 


northeastern Towa. But the bulk of 
the dairy cows are Holsteins. 
Southern Iowa prefers Jerseys. At 


least there are more Jerseys than any 
other dairy breed. Dairying isn’t 
taken very seriously in southern Iowa, 
but a surprising percentage of the 
cows, including those furnishing the 
towns with market milk, are Jerseys. 
Just why should the Holstein be the 
predominant dairy breed in one place 
and a couple of hundred miles away, 
the Jerseys lead? Is it a difference in 
feeds produced, in climate and weath- 


er conditions? Did some one get 
started with the predominant breed 
and the use of the breed just grow 


without any special thought or atten- 
tion? 


‘Dogs must be kept tied up at home 
until the present hog cholera epidemic 
is over,” was the .decision of the farm- 
ers of White Oak township, Warren 
county, at a township meeting a few 
weeks ago. Dog owners very gener- 
ally complied with this decision. <A 
considerable reduction of the dog pop- 
ulation occurred by way of the shot- 
gun route, during the first few days of 
the new program. 

County Agent Halderman says at the 
close of October this township had 
called for less serum and reported less 
cholera loss than any township in the 
county. While not positive as to the 
connection, he is inclined to believe 
that dog control was a rather effective 
step in fighting the spread of cholera. 


The shortage of alfalfa and clover 
hay in southern Iowa is putting the 
farmers in this part of the state on the 
market for large amounts of cotton- 
seed and linseed meal. The feeding of 
some purchased feed rich in protein to 
balance up their home-raised crops 
short in protein is much more gener- 
ally understood and practiced than a 
few years ago. 

A Farmers’ Union manager in Lucas 
county said that. he already had or- 
dered two full cars of cottonseed meal 
since October 1; he had never bought 
as much as one car during a winter in 
his previous seven years in his present 
position. Warren county dairymen 
and cattle feeders are buying or talk- 
ing about buying much more than ever 
before. One feed dealer said that he 
had already sold more cottonseed meal 
and nearly as much linseed meal in 
the month of October during any 
year previous in his seven or eight in 
business. 


as 


While in Wavne county, I heard of 
4 fine piece of alfalfa a few miles over 
the state line in Missouri, raised on 
land that had not been limed. I drove 
over to see how R. A. Roberts, of Put- 
ham county, succeeded. Most of the 
lilable land in southern Iowa and 
horthern Missouri is quite acid. Grow- 
ing alfalfa and sweet clover very large- 
ly requires an application of a ton to 
three tons of limestone. 

Since Mr. Roberts was situated as 
Many others are, his plan might be 
Worth telling. He is seven miles from 
4 railroad station. The country is roll- 
ing, the hills steep and the roads not 
f00d. Tests showed most of his land 
that had been in cultivation would re- 
ature over two tons of limestone per 
acre. However, he had some. rather 
rolling timber pasture, Part had been 


cleared of nearly all its trees several 
years ago. Selecting the least rolling 
ten acres available, he finished clear- 
ing it early in 1923 and removed all 
stumps. He seeded the ten acres to 
sudan grass that year. That fall he 
plowed it and seeded to alfalfa in 1924 
with oats that he cut for hay. In 1925 
he made twenty-five tons of alfalfa 
hay and has over thirty tons this year. 
Mr. Roberts is planning on seeding | 
ten acres more in 1927 on timber soil 
that was put in crop the first time in 
1925. 

Mr. Roberts is one of the most en- 
thusiastic boosters for alfalfa I have 
ever met. He thinks that he will be 
able to work out more satisfactory ro- 
tations and produce good cattle and 
hogs much cheaper than ever before. 








There are a lot of sheep kept in | 
southern Iowa. The more rolling the 
land, the larger are the flocks of | 
sheep, especially in Decatur and 


Wayne counties. R. C. Yohe, of Wayne 
county, has sold breeding stock for a 
good many years. He told me that his 
sales covered a good deal of territory 
but he sold Most of his sheep south of 
the main line of the Burlington rail- 
road. This is the sheep belt of Towa. 

Making profitable use of the large 
acreage in permanent pasture that 
should never be plowed is really the 
most important problem of thousands 
of farmers in southern Iowa. Using 
part of it to raise sheep has been one 
of the best uses. Dogs, stomach 
worms and getting winter feed that is 
not too costly are bothersome prob- 
lems that sheep producers in this part 
of Iowa must contend with. 





The increase in the height of woven 
wire used is one of the changes taking 
place on Iowa farms that one can not 
but notice driving over the state. 

Much of the early woven wire used 
was less than twenty-six inches high, 
and twenty-six-inch wire was the 
standard height for twenty years. 
There are probably more thousands 
of miles of this height in use on Iowa 
farms than hundreds of any other 
height. But a rapid change is taking 
place. Replacement and new needs 
are largely being met by greater 
heights. On many farms. thirty-two- 
inch is the new standard. Much of the 
heights between thirty-six and forty- 
six inches is being used in fencing the 
more used fields and lots. The supe- 
riority of thirty-two-inch wire for com- 
bined hog and cattle pastures is not 
doubted by those who have tried it. 


How many of us have observed a 
fence built with steel or small wooden 
posts leaning drunkenly one way? 
Without really thinking, I always 
thought it because the stock pushed 
more from one side than the other. 
Keener observers than [ corrected my 
impression while on a visit to Fayette 
county recently. 

Ed EHitel, who has been using steel 
posts for a good many years, learned 
that it was the pull of the wire, espe- 
cially the woven wire, that causes the 
fence to lean more and more as the 
years go by. On his farm I saw a 
fence built seven years ago the con- 
ventional way, that leaned six to ten 
inches. In the next field was one 
erected five years ago that stood per- 
fectly upright. Alternating the posts 
on both sides of the wire turned the 
trick. 

Others, I found, had met the same 
problem by placing the woven wire 
on one side and the barb wire on the 
other side of the posts. Not only does 
such a fence look better but is more 
effective. A leaning post means a | 
loose post, and a poorer fence to turn 
stock. 
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where guests love tolf 





Your guests pay your home the highest com- 
pliment when they linger—loath to leave the 
genial comfort of your rooms. What can be 
more important to your family, as well as to 
your guests? Clean, cosy, health-protecting heat through 


out the house, at all hours! 


IDEAL-AMERICAN Radi- 


ator heating insures just the right temperature—in bitter- 


~ 


est weather—as well as in the raw, drafty fall or spring 


days when you wish only to take the chill off the rooms! 


MERICANs |DEAL 


RADIATORS 


At low cost—Ten-Months-to- 
Pay—you can have an IDEAL- 
AMERICAN Heating Outfit. 
Reduces cleaning work. Auto- 
matic fire control gives you 
the exact degree of warmth you 


BOILERS 


wish. Burn oil, wood, coke 
or ANY coal, at utmost saving! 
Phone nearest heating and 
plumbing merchant today— 
write NOW, Dept. T for illus- 
trated (free) book. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 





816-822 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Sales Offices in all large cities in U. S. A., Canada and Europe 
Makers of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators and Ideal ARCO Hot Water Supply Tanks 












WATERPROOF 
OILED CLOTHING 
| SLICKERS, Surrs 
AND HATS 


9OYVears the Best for 
/) Men Womens Children 


AT YOUR DEALERS 
$y p77 7f- 











U0 


§ A.J.TOWER CO. .7= 
BOSTON, MAGS. 















SPOS 


Keep your horses working with * My 
“SPOHN’S.” Standard rem- 
edy for 32 years for Distemper 
Strangles, Influenza, Coughs an 
Colds, Give to sick and those ex- 
posed. Give “SPOHN’S” for Dog Dis- 
temper. Sold by your druggist. If not, 
order from us. Small bottle @ cents, large 
$1.20, Write for free booklet on diseases. 


SPOHN MEDICAL CO.Dept.9 GOSHEN, IND. 












THE BULLER ALL-STEEL SAW FRAME 


Bullt tn seven styles, including 
front end Fordson, 10-20 and 15-30 
McCormick-Deering. These saw 
frames have aroused great inter- 
est among farmers. Our Rell- 
ing Table makes them the eas- 
leat operated, Absolutely rot- 


roof—o utlast several wood 
rames. Get our catalog and prices and 
compare with others. M discount 


f 
where we have no desler.’ Write today 
BULLER COUPLER COMPANY, Dept. 0, Hillsboro, Kansas 


The One-Profit WITTE 
Log and Tree Saw 


‘e? LOW PRICE 
‘bine? EASY TERMS 
SOPLRTT OUR recta rs ween ORE 


FREE Simply send name for NEW CATALOGUE, new 
Lower Prices and&effers, 8 Hours Shipping Service. 


_ WITTTE ENGINE WORKS 
6532 Witte Building 
6532 Empire Building 
6532 Witte Bulliding 


CUT FEED BILLS 


The Gehl Roughage Mill grinds corn stalks or 
any other form of dry roughage. 

Makes good feed of what you are now wasting. 
It don't put more food va'ue into pougnege, but 
it enables you to GET EVerRY BIT OF VALUE 
THERE IS IN IT-——absolutely cuts out waste— 
gives you more profit and bigger gains from feeds 
gown on your own farm. 














PITT: 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 











write and 
find out all 
out it. 







GEHL BROS. 
MFG. CO. 
Dept. 716 

West Bend, Wis. 











Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 
Write for price and FR ES sample 


DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 


349 W. Madison, Chicago, Lllinots 
Plant: Beffale, lowa 
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Preparing the Evergreens 
for Winter 


Winter killing occurred among the 
evergreens in the windbreaks and 
groves of hundreds of Iowa farms last 
winter. Since death show 
until late spring or summer, 
many believed disease or 
insect pest was the Professor 
MacDonald of the forestry department 
at Ames explained the cause of this 
severe winter killing old and 
young trees in the June 18 
of Wallaces’ Farmer. 

The particularly the 
was very low in moisture in the fall 
of 1925. This combined with the ex- 
tremely cold weather of last October, 
which occurred before the had 
hardened for winter, resulted in the 
heavy winter killing. reduce 
preventable losses is a problem of im- 
portance to the owners of evergreen 
shelter belts and individual trees. 
soil around the roots is generally wet 
this fall. How to properly conserve it 
is the problem. particularly 
true with young trees and evergreens. 
All young plantings and especially 
young evergreen plantings should be 
given a good mulching of leaves or old 
straw. It is not a plan to use 
new straw. The mulch should’ be 
tramped down well around trees 
and should extend for a distance of 
four to five feet all the around 
the tree. It is well not to pack the 
mulch close around the trunk because 
this often induces injury from field 
mice and other rodents. 

In larger plantings such as shelter 
belts, it is a good idea to mulch the 
whole surface of the ground around 
the trees, especially if they have been 
clean cultivated or if a crop has been 
raised between the rows which will be 
taken off the ground for the winter. 
The planting of a cover crop for the 
winter is also an aid to winter protec- 
tion of voung trees. Such a mulch 
can be kept up winter and summer 
and if properly handled will save sum- 
mer cultivation. 

“Trees need moisture and 
moisture during the winter as 
during the summer. After the ground 
is frozen down about the the 
tree has no way of replenishing the 
moisture evaporated from it except to 
draw upon the reserve it has stored 
up within its own body. Therefore one 
of the greatest helps against winter 
killing is to help the tree to go into 
the winter with a good store of moist- 
ure in its wood. This does not mean 
that the tree wants to carry a heavv 
growth of late succulent wood. 
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Jowa Farmer Grain Dealers 
to Meet 


The next state convention 
Iowa Farmer Grain Dealers will be 
held at Fort Dodge, January 25, 26 and 
27. This will be the twenty-third an- 
nual convention of the association. 

This meeting is one of the impor- 
tant farm business sessions of the 
year. The Farmer Grain Dealers car- 
ry on a large number of services for 
the membership. The association pro- 
vides auditing service, helps in the 
preparation and filing of income tax 
returns and claims; furnishes surety 
bonds; helps to collect railroad 
claims; assists in the handling of traf- 
fic und freight rate cases: helps in the 
reorganization of companies and the 
removal of charters. Income tax 
claim cases handled in the last four 
years by the association have brought 
back to the elevators more than one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

The association also conducts a fire 
and tornado insurance department. A 
state buying agency has been in oper- 
ation for the last year or two. Its pur- 
pose is to buy in large quantities coal 
and other supplies that the elevators 
handle, and secure the saving made 
in this way to the elevators and their 
patrons. The officers and directors 
are: S. J. Cottington, president, Stan- 
hope; J. P. Larson, secretary, Fort 
Dodge; H. F. Toben, vice-president, 


of the 


| Palmer; D. W. Thomas, treasurer, 
| Rembrandt; R. W. Carter, Sergeant 
Bluff; C. H. Nelson, Garner; W. F. 
Doderer, Rockwell; J. C. Riedesel, 
Glidden; W. S.°Criswell, Madrid; and 
Wm. Niebuhr, Blairstown. 





Lamb Feeding Rations 


After testing over forty rations 
three or more times, involving the use 
of several thousand lambs, the Purdue 
experiment station finds four outstand- 
ing facts regarding its results. (1) It 
is necessary to feed a legume hay for 
most economical results. (2) Corn sil- 
age cheapens the cost of gains. (3) 
Corn is the cheapest grain. (4) Cot- 
ton seed meal increases the rate of 
gain and finish. 

Clover, alfalfa and soybean hays 
all proved good. There is very little 





The | 








difference in these leguminous rough- 
ages and a feeder will make no mis- 
take in using any one or all of them. 
In three trials clover hay ranks slight- 
ly above alfalfa. Sovbean hay has 
proved slightly superior to clover. In 
fact, soybean hay excelled clover hay 
in rate of gain, cost of gains and finish 
in two of the three trials. 

Several tests in attempts at substi- 
tuting non-leguminous roughages for 
leguminous roughages failed. In all 
cases the legume hays produced great- 
er finish, made more profit, and the 
lambs remained in a more thrifty con- 
dition thruout the fattening period. 
When oat straw was fed with silage it 
proved a better ration than where sil- 
age was fed alone. With silage alone 
the gain was 22.7 pounds per lamh, 
with oat straw and silage the gain was 
24.3 pounds per lamb, and where clo- 
ver hay was fed with silage the gain 
was 31.5 pounds per lamb in the same 
length of time. The oat straw in- 
creased the profit per lamb 7 cents, 
whereas the clover hay increased the 
profit 61 cents per lamb. 

When hay is high in price, corn sil- 
age reduces the costs. Two pounds of 
corn silage will replace one pound of 
a leguminous hay in a ration. Trials 
were conducted in testing the econ- 
omy of adding corn silage to a ration 
of corn and clover hay. So far as the 
rate of gain was concerned, no im- 
provement was made. There was a 








slight saving of corn and half the hay, 
where silage was fed in the ration. 
This resulted in reducing the cost of 
100 pounds gain by 53 cents. The 
only thing affected in this series of 
trials was the cost of gain. Hence, 
the cost of the hay must determine the 
value of the silage. 

Corn silage fed twice each day, 
made 22 cents more profit per Jamb 
than where fed once each day, and sil- 
age fed once each day made 21 cents 
more profit per lamb than where it 
was not fed at all. 

Corn has always been the cheapest 
grain. Neither has the station found 
a corn substitute of equal value so far 
as economical gains are concerned. A 
three-year average of corn and corn 
and oats in rations of clover hay and 
corn silage shows corn to be more ef- 
ficient in rate of gain, of gain, 
market finish and profit per lamb 
than the ration containing both corn 
and oats. The ration with corn alone 
made 1% pounds more gain per lamb, 
cost 60 cents less per hundred pounds 
of gain, sold for 20 cents more per 
hundred and made 30 cents greater 
profit per lamb than the ration con- 
taining both corn and oats. 

Oats is an excellent feed to use in 
starting lambs on feed. As a feed, 
however, it is more adapted to produc- 
ing growth than fat. Lambs will not 
gorge themselves on oats as they may 
on corn. When they once become ac- 
customed to grain, the «oats should 
gradually be taken out of the ration. 
Oats must per pound than 
corn in order to be more. profitable 
than corn as a= fattening feed for 
lambs. Some farmers think oats has 
a stimulating effect on the appetite 
but the Purdue tests have never shown 
this to be true. 


cost 


cost less 





Farm boys who like livestock and 
who can only go to school during Jan- 
uary, February and March each year, 
will be interested in the Ames _ herd- 
men’s course. This course is especial- 
ly adapted to training men to take 
care of purebred livestock establish- 
ments which are interested in showing 
animals at the fairs. Further informa- 
tion may be had by writing Prof. W. 
KF. La Grange, of the animal husbandry 
department of the college at Ames. 





Minnesota Picks Huskers 


Entries for Mid-West Contest Selected Last Week 


bday SCHMIDT, 23 years old, 
husky and of the typical corn- 
husking type, is the 1926 corn husking 
champion of the northwest, defeating 
the defending champion, T. R. Iversen, 
who represented Minnesota in the mid- 
west contest last year. Iversen 
dropped this year to sixth place in the 
northwest contest held November 4, at 
Winnebago, Faribault county, Minne- 
sota, in a field of twelve huskers rep- 
resenting twelve Minnesota counties. 

Schmidt, who won his way into this 
vontest by winning the Martin county 
championship, husked 1,515 pounds 
into the wagon box in eighty minutes, 
missed only 19 pounds and had only 
4%. ounces of husks. Total deductions 
were 62.6 pounds, leaving a net of 
1,452.4 pounds. 

The new champion was hard puslred 
by Bert Hanson, the Nicollet county 
champion, who husked 1,505 pounds 
into the wagon, missed only 14 pounds, 
and had only 474 ounces of husks; to- 
tal deductions of 55.5 pounds, leaving 
a net of 1,449.5 pounds, less than three 
pounds under Schmidt. Both Schmidt 
and Hanson were pressed closely for 
first honors by Ernest Fitzgerald, the 
Faribault county champion, who 
husked 1,485 pounds into the wagon, 
missed 11 pounds, had 47% pounds of 
husks, total deductions of 46 pounds, 
and a net of 1,439. The three top men 
were bunched within thirteen pounds 
of each other. 

These records may not appear large 
to huskers in states farther south, like 
Iowa, Illinois and Nebraska, but ex- 








perience seems to indicate that they 
are fairly fast considering the tight 
fitting husks of the Minnesota corn. 
All twelve men husked with hooks, of 
various types and sizes, and they 
worked in an excellent field of corn 
that yielded better than seventy bush- 
els per acre. 

Schmidt and Hanson will represent 
Minnesota in the mid-west contest in 
Nebraska, November 17. Schmidt is 
planning to go go down a few days 
ahead to warm up on the tall corn, and 
see if he can get used to handling ears 
which fall out of their husks. He is 
used to jerking them out. 

Despite a cold west wind that sent 
shivers un the spines of the onlook- 
more than a thousand persons 
saw the contest, the second ever held 
in the northwest. Husking conditions 
were good, altho the corn broke hard. 
Husking was reasonably clean, seven 
of the twelve men having less than 
nine ounces of husks, and five of 
them left less than twenty pounds of 
corn each. Schmidt showed a speed of 
about thirty-three ears per minute for 
the full eighty-minute period. He 
showed better speed in his county 
contest, but the danger of heavy deduc- 
tions if he were too dirty caused him 
to slow down somewhat in an effort to 
husk cleanly. 

This contest was sponsored by The 
Farmer, which with other Standard 
Farm. Papers—Prairie Farmer, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, Nebraska Farmer, and 
the Missouri Ruralist—are sponsoring 
the mid-west contest in Nebraska. 
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| of Tierra Alta and Earl Marshall. 
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Earl Marshall Leads Angus - 
Sires 
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COPED Aa 
(Continued from page 6) 
background. Within the past ty 
years Blackcap Revolution has wop 
enough points to put sixth among the 
sires, whereas a year ago he was eight. 
eenth. Prizemere %th stood  sevep, 
teenth a year ago, while today he jg 

seventh. 

As the sire of Earl Marshall, Pp. 
tine, in third place, is sure of a strong 
position as long as the Earl Marshal] 
line continues to win. Baden Lad, jg 
fifth place, is also identified with the 
highest ranking sire, being the grand 
sire of Earl Marshall. Thus Protine 
Baden Lad, Earl Marshall and Black. 
cap Revolution constitute a most im 
portant group among Aberdeen Angus 
sires. 

The tribe of Black Woodlawn cop. 
tinues to figure prominently in this 
show-ring summary. Oakville Quiet 
Lad, Black Woodlawn’s dig. 
tinguished sons, now occupies fourth 
place in the table as against fifth rank 
Other scions of the Black 
Woodlawn Vine that now hold position 
in the high twenty are Egerton W., a 
son; Ames Plantation Beau and Glep 
foil Thickset 2d, grandsons, and Ep 
sign of Glencarnock and _ Prizemere 
§th, ereat-grandsons. 

For twenty years the blood of Bak 
lindalloch Harviestoun and other cele. 
brated Scottish Doddie herds has been 
a factor m American winners, intro 
duced thru such sires as Earl Eric of 
Jallindalloch, Prince Ito, Eliminator 
of Ballindalloch and others. Earl Eric 


one of 


| and Eliminator are still of enough in 


fluence to rank well up in the table, 
while the blood of Prince Ito figures, in 
Ilack * Peer, Eliminator,  Balatum, 
Black Faultless Pass, Meraman 
Scot- 
tish blood is an important element 
in the bloodlines of Elgon and Ensign 
Harviestoun was imported directly 
from Scotland. 

There are, then, three important dé 
visions in the Aberdeen Angus breed 
as represented in the show-yard—the 
Baden Lad-Earl Marshall group; the 
Black Woodlawn line, and the Ballin 
dalloch breeding. In some cases, of 
course, the sires in the table owe their 
inheritance to two of these groups. 

It now seems highly unlikely that 
any bull will threaten the supremacy 
of Earl Marshall for the next three or 
four vears. If such a situation should 
develop, however, it is probable that 
the challenger will be either Black 
cap Revolution, Earl Marshall’s son, 
or Prizemere 9th. 


Pass, 


lowa Buttermakers Win 
Gold Medals 


Iowa buttermakers were again suc 
cessful in defending Iowa butter hor 
ors at the National Dairy Show when 
two men from Iowa won first in both 
the fresh and cold storage butter com 
tests. J. CC. Jensen, of Ringsted, won 


first prize and a gold medal in the stor 


age butter contest with a seore of 95, 
while B. T. Soles, of Stout, was at the 
top in the fresh butter with a score of 
94.25. Otto F. Weger, of Strawhberty 
Point, was second in the fresh butter 
with a score of 94, while Ed Ander 
son, of Manly, was third in the stor 
age butter with a 94 score. 





Greasing or Fussing? 


Greasing an automobile consists of 
much more than just smearing 4 
grease plug or an oil hole with lubti 
cant. You must force the lubricant tl 
where it can do the most good. The 
high-pressure grease guns with which 
late car models are equipped make 
effective lubrication possible if thé 
are used and used right. Do you us 
your grease gun and your oil can reg 
ularly? Do you use them until the? 
have given each point its fill of wear 
resisting, performance-boosting lubrr 
cation? 
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a wedge shaped “corn planting stick” 
ne makes a hole in the ground, takes 
two steps forward and makes another. 
His wife who follows him drops from 
ten to fifteen seeds in the hole and 
covers it with a deft movement of her 
foot. In the practically rainless re- 
gions where they plant from twelve to 
sixteen inches deep, they drop the 
geeds against the vertical side of the 
hole, filling the earth in lightly against 
the solid wall to permit the easiest 
outlet for the growing plant. The va- 
rieties of corn used by the Indians are 
especially adapted to this deep plant- 
ing, with their elongated mesocotyl 
and the sinigle large radicle that de- 
scends to the moist subsoil to get wa- 
ter for the seedlings during the critical 
stage. After the corn shows green 
above the ground the Indian divides 
his field into oblong plots of four or 
five rows by fifteen hills with banks 
of earth separating them, for the more 
economical use of water. He normally 
irrigates the field when the stalks are 
an inch or two high and again when 
the corn is tasseling, cultivating the 
plants before and after each irrigation 
with a hoe. 


The Indian has-been a master of ir- | 


rigation since early times. Some of 
the prehistoric canal systems in Ari- 
zona show canals forty feet wide on 
the bottom and to a true grade. They 
lack headgates and similar structures 
but in all other ways are the equal of 
present day systems. Improvements 
in the ditches already in use have been 
made by the government thru the In- 
dian irrigation service which has built 
headgates, flumes and other structures 
beyond the ability of the Indian unas- 
sisted. The government has also lined 
sections of the Indians’ ditches with 
concrete to prevent loss of their scant 
water supply and has protected their 
cultivated fields from the encroach- 
ments of rivers. In the past twenty 
years the government has spent about 
$190,000 in irrigation aids on the Pueb- 
los alone. In the same time it has 
spent about $110,000 in the furnishing 
of stock and domestic water by drilling 


wells and equipping them with wind- 
mills, tanks and trouehs. 
The Indian can not bring himself 


to thin out his hills of standing corn. 
The cutting sand that blows across the 
fields, the diseases that he is 
less to combat, the worms which evade 
the search of his pinching fingers all 


power- 


work a process of natural selection 
that leaves him few enough = stalks. 
When the melons and squash have 
heen taken in to the village and stored 
for the winter, it is time for the Pu- 
eblo to gather his ripened corn. This 


is usually late in September and early 
in October. Tle husks the ears clean 
and spreads them to dry in his door- 
yard end on the roofs. He braids his 
seed corn by the husks into long 
strands to hang safely from the rafters 
in his home until the next planting 
If he lives in an almost rain- 
less region he keeps a year’s stock of 
corn ahead to carry his family over a 
possible vear of famine. The Pueblos 
Taised in 1925, according to figures in 
the U.S. Indian irrigation service of- 
fices, 4.527.569 pounds of corn on 4,136 
acres of land. This is not a large crop, 


Beacon, 


about nineteen bushels per acre, but 
considering the kind of corn, a good 
average crop. 

As with his prehistoric forebears, 


corn p'avs an important part in the re- 


ligious life of the Pueblo Indian. His 
ceremonial dances which seem to 
Manv berbaric and meaningless, are in 


reality pravers in music and drama 
fo i's eods for abundant rains to nur- 
ture his His costumes bear the 
rain clouds. lightning aud 
Corn. and his gestures are supplica- 


corn 


Symbols of 


ons to the sky from which he desires 
the rain. There are dances thru the 
corn growing season. each having to 
“oO with ihe various stages in the de- 
Velopment of the crop. These 





have 





America’s Aboriginal Corn Belt 


(Continued from Page 3) 


been danced without variation by his 
ancestors for centuries. 

The corn itself, from its close asso- 
ciation with the unwritten history of 
the race, has a deep ceremonial signifi- 
cance to the Indian. In a tribal prayer 
room at the village of Santa Clara, 
N. M., where live the direct descend- 
ants of the Pueblos of thousands of 
years ago, are preserved from each 
year’s crop, two great ears of red corn, 
two of blue, two of vellow and two of 
white, each color symbolical of the 
four directions. To the interested vis- 
itor, the owner of the room in his cer- 
emonial blanket, feather headdress 
and beaded moccasins, explains rever- 
ently: 

“We brought this corn from the old 
cliff ruins at Puye when my people 
left there to come to this village many 








Progress 


Approval 


and 





years ago. Every year we plant it 
new, in a field apart, the four colors. 


When I die, my sons will plant the sae 


cred corn for my people. We will 
keep on doing this until the end of the 
world,” 

Thus in the first region of the coun- 
try to Know Indian corn is the orig- 
inal seed kept alive as a religious duty 
by a diminishing people wholly una- 
ware of its gigantic importance to the 
freater nation which has grown up 
about them. 





“Trembles” and “Milk Sick” 


“Milk sick” was one of the diseases 
that caused heavy losses to the pio- 
neers in the Ohio valley. Abraham 
Lincoln’s mother died of it when the 
family was in southern Indiana. Two 
of the Sparrows, his relatives, died of 
the same disease about the same time. 
The little settlement was badly riddled 
by the disease. At the same time a 
number of the cattle in the vicinity 











died and the pioneers, quite properly 
as it now seems, put the two diseases 
together as having the same origin, al- 
tho they did not know what that ori- 
gin was. 


A recent outbreak of the disease in 
Illinois caused the death of fifteen peo- 
ple. Experiments of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture seem to show that 
poisonous plants cause “trembles” in 
cattle, sheep, horses and other ani- 
mals, and that milk and butter from 
cows so poisoned are dangerous to the 
consumers. 

Two plants are responsible for trem- 
bles in iivestock. In the east and cen- 
tral west the poisonous plant is the 
richweed, also known as white snake- 
root. In Texas and New Mexico, 
where the disease is called “alkali dis- 
ease,” the poisonous plant is the ray- 
less goldenrod. Richweed is a slen- 
der plant, growing from two to four 
feet high, with leaves three to five 
inches long, pointed and thin 
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For Dodge Brothers, Inc. 1926 already stands 
out on the calendar as a year of unprecedented 
progress and success. 


From January to date sales have exceeded 
any previous year’s total by a margin at 
once impressive and significant. 


New engineering records have been established 
by a succession of major improvements ex- 
tending back to the first of the year. 


Never has Dodge Brothers Motor Car ranked 
so high in public favor. Never before has it so 


richly deserved the world’s good will. 


DoouGe BrRoTHers INcC.DETROIT 


Sedan $895-—-Special Sedan $945 
De Luxe Sedan $1075—f. o. b. Detroit 


Dooce Berotnears (Canana) umiredD 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Dops6e BROTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 
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Now . 
Radiant- 


Heat for 
ourHome 


HERE is no sys- 
tem of home heat- 
ing so healthful, so 
comforting, so even and 
dependable as the constant- 
ly circulating, warm, moist, 
fresh air provided by a 
Bovee Furnace. It radiates 
to every room or as many 
rooms as you wish and 
keeps the whole house com- 
fortable in the coldest 
weather. Every Bover Fur- 
nace has more than 30 years of 
active furnace experience back of 
it—built into it—-and the en- 
thusiastic endorsement of thou- 
sands of users throughout the 
United States, Canada and Mexi- 
co. It burns any kind of 
fuel—wood, coal, coke, at 
a saving of 30% in fuel 
cost—and is ideal for an 
oil burner. Easy to in- 
stall in any home—new 
or old—in church, school, 
store, hall and will last a 
lifetime. Our Big Bovee 
Book—28 pages—tells all 
about it and is filled with 
furnace facts worth know- 
It's FREE—write 
today — use the 
coupon—NOW, 





BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 
103 West 8th St., Waterloo, Iowa. 

Please send me your Big Bovee Book 
and full particulars about the Bovee 
Furnace. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 
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with Dumping Caldron. Made of 
the best cast iron, surface very 
smooth, extra thick bottom, sim- 
vile, quickly understood, convenient, 
nodipping out, emptied inone minute 
Water jacket prevents burning. 
Keeps live stock in thrifty condition. 

















of steck food cookers. 


Also Deiry anil Laundry Stoves, Water and Steam 
deoket Kettles, Hog Seaiders, Caldrons, ete. 
S&F Write us. Ask for our illustrated free catalogue + 


D. R. SPERRY @ CO., BoxiG Batavia, iil. 


We make 23 sizes and ge | 
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S""New Method” 
‘ARM MILL 


S-PULVERIZES 


lr Co %) Operates with Fordson 

or equal power. Grinds all 

grain and roughage. Runs 

at about half the speed of 

others. Grinds faster and 

finer. Noscreens—no burrs 

—no gears—no friction—no 

heating. Even nails and wire 

won’t damage. Easy to op- 

erate. Catslog Folder Free, 

PRATER PULVERIZER CO. 

1324 WM. Kostner Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Superior Governor 
$15.00 


For that Ford Motor used on corn-pick- 
er, wood-saw outfit and other power purposes, 
Superior Governor gives you a regu- 
lated speed, accurately and quickly. Requires 
no changes in the motor or its fixtures. Easy to 
attach. Guaranteed. 


Send your order or write for circular. 


Superior Governor Co., Rutland, lowa 











. You have the hides. COWNIE, the old 

a reliable tanner, will convert these into beau- 
tiful fur coats, fur robes or harness leather for you. 

In this way you retain for yourself the full value and 
many profits that are otherwise made out of aed hides. 


FREE SAMPLES 0£, FUR AN 


Also large illystrated catalog fi 


fuil information and prices. ° 
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Please refer to this paper when writing. 
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MEN MEET 


Plan Sales Campaign for lowa Brand Butter 


HEN the Iowa Buttermakers’ As- 
sociation and the Iowa Cream- 
ery Secretaries’ and Managers’ Asso- 
ciation met in 
Waterloo last week further plans defi- 


annual convention at 


nitely were made for marketing col- 
lectively thru a new organization state 
brand butter. 

Adding to the 
they have 
last summer, representatives of a num- 
ber of the co-operative creameries that 
are manufacturing Iowa brand butter 
convened in a special meeting during 
the convention and decided to hire a 
man to start the actual work of pre- 
paring a special market for their 
product, 

Kight of the Iowa brand creameries 
that previously had set up as a tem- 
porary organization the State Brand 
Creameries’ Association, were most 
concerned with the new developments. 
These are Manley, Whittemore, Graf- 
ton, Plymouth, «Northwood, Algona, 
Tenold and Lake Mills. Articles of in- 
corporation for the association have 
been drawn up and are being sent 
around to the member creameries for 
consideration. At an early meeting 
reports from the various plants regard- 
ing their action on the articles will be 
heard and work of forming the perma- 
nent organization will be done. 

The suggestion at the Waterloo con- 
ference which seemed to meet with 
favor was that some flowa city be 
chosen in which to start an advertis- 
ing and educational campaign on lowa 
brand butter. This campaign would be 
the task of the special man to be en- 
gaged. To get an opening it was 
thought best to select a city where the 
quality of butter being consumed is 
not the highest. 


selling plan which 


been developing thru the 


Educational Work to Be Done 


The city will be decided on a little 
later. The advertising and educational 
work would be followed up by actual 
marketing of the Towa brand butter 
in that community. The object would 
be thoroly to impress upon the public 
the high quality of this product ag re- 
sulting from the care and management 
exercised in Iowa brand creameries 
producing it under regulations set 
forth by the state agricultural college 
and the state department of agricul- 
ture, 

It was suggested that at first an at- 
tempt be made to market in this way 
the butter from only one of the mem- 
ber creameries, and that in the begin- 
ping the others would retain their pres- 
ent distribution channels. The mem- 
bers are not planning that at the start 
the new system will bring any more 
than is being received now for butter, 
and that much time and study will 
have to be given to developing a de- 
mand. It is the hope that this demand 
will be created and that their butter 
will gain further reputation which in 
turn will increase sales and react fa- 
vorably to them in the price that the 
consumers will be willing to give. 

Such a plan before it can be put 
into effect calls for funds, which it 
has been suggested may be raised by 
each member plant in the state brand 
association putting up from $300 to 
$500 in the form of a loan to the or- 
ganization to be paid back when it is 
on its feet. Any surplus in the begin- 
ning resulting from butter sales prob- 
ably would be turned back into the 
organization to carry on the campaign. 

In order ta put the member plants 
into a position to furnish a uniform 
product to offer the public, a specialist 
of Iowa extension service for the last 
three months has been giving his en- 
tire time to standardization work with 
these eight creameries. For example, 
they must have a standard color in 
their product. The specialist has been 
devoting his efforts toward preparing 
the buttermakers to work in harmony 








on this and other peints in their man- 
ufacture, 

There are twenty-five creameries in 
the state that have met 
ments in conditions of their plants and 
their methods to put out Iowa brand 
butter. This includes four that were 
admitted ‘to the group during the con- 
vention last week. These are Volga 
City, Arlington, Ringsted and Niles. 
Representatives of twelve of the state 
brand creameries were at the session 
of the new association in Waterloo. 
While only eight have joined to go 
ahead with the selling plan, it is ex- 
pected that others of the twenty-five 
will come in later, 

The operators said that they were 
not expecting anything rosy from their 
collective marketing attempt at the be- 
ginning and that they intend to start 
modestly and to build slowly and care- 
fully. They believe that they must 
fully prepare themselves for the task, 
and that they must guard against the 
organization becoming more than they 
can handle. There was no suggestion 
during the convention that Iowa, Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin co-operatives 
get together to market butter, 

One hundred and nine samples. of 
butter were entered in the contest in 
connection with the  buttermakers’ 
gathering. Paul Smith, of Rockwell; 
Tom May, of Manchester, and F. P. 
Gernand, of Volga City, won the gold, 
silver and bronze medals, respectively, 


the require- | 








in this with scores of 95.5, 95.25 ant 
95. Section No. 11 of Iowa Buttermg 
ers’ Association won the shield for the 
highest average on the best five sam 
ples from one section. The score Wag 
94.35. In addition to Gernand, thogg 
who contributed to the winning of 
Section 11 are: E. A. Clue, Hazle 
94.5; K. J. Primus, Arlington, 94 95. 
W. T. Turner, Garrison, 94, and Otto 
F, Weger, Strawberry Point, 94, 


Winners of Trophies 


Trophies awarded to men Setting 
highest scores as an average for the 
monthly state educational scoring cop, 
tests the last year went as follows: 
Primus, 94.83; O. J. Kloock, Whitte 
more, 94.61, and F. H. Harms, Oelwein, 
and Fred Kucker, Fenton, each 9449 

A. M. Hein, of Sibley, won the state 
cream improvement contest for the 
last year, it was announced. Hein gy 
ceeded in placing 100 cream Cooling 
tanks with his patrons during the 
summer. 

Charles Conway, Garner, was elected 
president of lowa Buttermakers’ Aggg 
ciation. J. J. Brunner, Jefferson,. wag 
elected secretary, F. H. Harms ang 
Mat Christiansen, the latter of Algona 
were re-elected vice-president ang 
treasurer, respectively. 

A. J. Kregel, Garnavillo, was elected 
president of the secretaries and mane 
gers. Sam Maland, Huxley, was elec 
ed vice-president. Clyde Bechtelheimer, 
Waterloo, and W. F. Dunn, Alexander, 
were re-elected secretary and _ trea 
urer, respectively. L. A. Vennes, We 
terloo, was re-elected assistant see 
retary. 
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Camden, Maine. 


cows of all time. 


sociation: 


good ration.” 


Corn Gluten Feed 
(28% 

Wheat Bran ............ 

Middlings 


feed cost. 
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No. 60 


Another Smashing Record 
wit Corn Glufen Fee 
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Made by Brownie —World’s Champion Ayrshire Grade Cow 


This wonder cow is owned by Mr. Ralph W. Cripps, of 
With a record of 20,140 pounds of milk 
and 891.39 pounds of butterfat, she becomes the world’s 
champion grade Ayrshire and one of the greatest grade 


The feeding and production of Brownie were carefully 
checked by the Maine Experiment Station, under the strict- 
est Advanced Registry rules. 
Mr. C. T. Conklin, Secretary of the Ayrshire Breeders’ As- 


“As she had no special care, but was housed and handled 
with the rest of the herd, she has proved to be an unusually 
good investment and a very valuable net profit cow. 

“The Cripps farm has no silo. 
raised or purchased. Brownie depended upon the ordinary 
herds-grass and timothy hay, produced on the farm, and a 


According to Mr, L. C. Plaisted of the Maine Experiment 
Station, Brownie stood in her stanchion with the rest of the 
herd and received only hay, water and the following ration: 


of ration) 


Cottonseed Meal ....... 


— “4 r - 4 » . 

1 ‘¢ 
79 4 
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The Dairy Barn 

of Mr Ralph Cripps 
Camden, Maine 


Following is the opinion of 


No clover or alfalfa was 


200 pounds 


..----- 200 pounds 
100 pounds 
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Yellow Hominy Feed................. 200 pounds 
spdceccsecessecce 100) POUNGS 
Salt—a little more than 1% 
Mr. Plaisted further states that after trying a great many 
rations, Mr. Cripps has found this one very satisfactory. 
Feed any mixture you like, but be sure it contains Corn 
Gluten Feed. You will then have a better ration—more 
feed and less waste. You will get more milk per dollar of 


Write us today—a postal will do—and we will send youa 
free copy of a 64-page book which tells you about Corn 
Gluten Feed and how to use it. 


This book contains 28 


tested rations for cows, cattle, hogs, sheep and poultry. 
Address Dept. 6+Q 
Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 


| 
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208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Jil. 
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| circulation in the corn belt 


Hoover's Man Defends Pork Policy 


( Continued from page 8) 


get out of it? Not one cent of remu- 
neration by salary or otherwise—sim- 
ply the consciousness of a service to 
his countrymen. One of the most dis- 
couraging things in American life is 
the way we treat our public servants 
and your criticism is a fine example 
thereof. 

[| assume that in the interests of 
fairness you will be willing to give 
the same publicity to this letter that 
you have to your article. 
; FRANK M. 


November 1, 1926. 
Dr. Frank M. Surface, 
°412 Macomb Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. Surface: It is evident from 
reading your letter of October 26, that 
you have an entirely wrong conception 
of our article on “Hoover and the Hog 
Farmer.” We believe that no impar- 
tial critic could construe this article 
as other than an honest endeavor to 
give the facts with regard to a very 
important matter to farm folks. 

In late 1917 the supply of hogs in 
the United States was obviously dwin- 
dling because of the fact that corn 
prices had gone higher than hog.prices 
The Food Administration perceived 
this and wanted to increase the supply 
of hogs. To this end a committee 
was appointed by the Food Administra- 
tion, in October of 1917, to determine 
the cost of producing hogs and to ree- 
ommend measures for increasing the 
hog supply in 1918. The report of the 


SURFACE. 


‘committee was published under date of 


October 27, 1917, and was given wide 
The com- 
mittee worked out the historic ratio 
between Chicago corn and Chicago 
hogs. The committee stated in its 


P published bulletin that it did not think 
| that the historic ratio of 11.67 bushels 


of Chicago No. 2 corn to 100 pounds of 
Chicago hogs, would be sufficient to 
bring hog production back to normal in 
1918. It therefore recommended a ra- 
tio of 13.3 bushels. The committee 
in its published report stated specif- 
ically that, “Chicago is a basic market 
for corn and hogs,” and that its ratios 
were figured on the basis of Chicago 
No. 2 corn and Chicago hogs. There 
was not the slightest question about 
this matter when the report was circu- 
lated among the farmers of the corn 
belt in November of 1917. Rapidly fol- 
lowing this report of the committee of 
the Food Administration came the 
statement of policy for the following 
year, on behalf of the Food Adminis- 
tration by Joseph P. Cotton. The Cot- 
ton statement was obviously tied up 
very closely to the October 27 
ment and obviously also refers to Chi- 


State- 


cago corn and Chicago hogs as you 
Will note from the following: 

“The board further. advises that the 
ratio of corn price to hog price on the 
average over a series of years has 
been about 12 to 1 (or a little less). 
In the past, when the ratio has gone 
lower than 12 to 1, the stock of hogs 
in the country has decreased. When 
it was higher than 12, the hogs have 
increased. That bodrd has given its 
judgment that to bring the stock of 
hogs back to normal under present 
conditions the ratio should be about 
13. Therefore, as to the hogs far- 
towed next spring, we will try to sta- 
bilize the price so that the farmer can 
count on getting, for each 100 pounds 
of hog ready for market, 13 times the 
average cost per bushel of the corn fed 
Into the hogs.” 

_ Was Cotton deliberately trying to 
fool the farmers? Did he really mean 
that the ratio was 12 bushels of corn 
on the farm and 100 pounds of hog at 
Chicago? If so he was not carrying 
out the recommendation of the board 
of practical hog farmers and experts 
to which he referred earlier in his 
statement. This board used Chicago 
NO, : corn and Chicago hogs and I am 
Convinced that Cotton knew this and 





that he had nothing else in his mind. 
There could certainly be nothing else 
in the minds of those farmers who 
read the report that the Food Admin- 
istration committee had put out under 
date of October 27, 1917. 7 

{ know as well as you that the Food 
Administration in the fall of 1917 did 
not bind itself absolutely to pay a 
13-bushel ratio for hogs the following 
year. At the same time there could be 
absolutely no question in November 
of 1917 that.the intention of the Food 
Administration was to assure the farm- 
ers in 1918 of a slightly more attract- 
ive price than usual for their hogs and 
that the Food Administration looked 
on this attractive price as being a 
13-bushel ratio, the ratio being based 
on Chicago No. 2 corn and Chicago 
hogs. 

When it came to carrying out the 
policy in 1918 the Food Administration 
did not pay the farmers for their hogs, 
at Chicago, a price equivalent to 13 
bushels of Chicago No. 2 corn. On the 
contrary, the price actually paid was 
11.4 bushels. As to just how this was 
done you know better than [. You 
know who persuaded the committee 
called in the fall of 1918 to adopt the 
idea that the ratio was between the 
price of farm corn and the price of 
Chicago hogs. You know what pres- 
sure was brought to bear on influen- 
tial members of this committee under 
the stress of a war-time situation. You 
know better than [ where the blame 
for shifting the ratio in the fall of 1918 
should be placed. You know better 
than I who worked out a five-months 
weighting for corn instead of a twelve- 
months weighting as was used in the 
original October 27, 1917, report. You 
know the strenuous protests lodged by 
Prof. Evvard against using the ratio 
based on farm corn and Chicago hogs. 
You doubtless know how hurt Mr 
Hoover professed to be because of 
Prof. Evvard’s frank speaking. 

If Mr. Hoover would care to make a 
statement as to what the Food Ad- 
ministration’s pork policy was in No- 
vember of 1917 we would be glad to 
publish it. We would like to have him 
comment on both the October 27 re- 
port and the Cotton statement of No- 
vember 3, 1917. We are publishing 
your letter and also a copy of this let- 
ter in reply to you. 

Very truly, 
H. A. WALLACE. 


National Dairy Union Meets 


At the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Dairy Union at Detroit recently 
the officers and directors were all re- 
elected. President N. P. Hull, of Mich- 
igan, continues as president; A. M. 
Loomis, of Washington, D. C., as see- 
retary. W. B. Barney, of Des Moines, 
continues as a member of the board 
of directors. 

The meeting took up the matter of 
helping local and state dairy organ- 
izations to secure legislation regulat- 
ing the manufacture and sale of oleo- 
margarine in different states. It was 
also voted to ask congress to appro- 
priate not less than six million dollar 
for the work of eradication of bovine 
tuberculosis in the fiscal year 1927-8. 
The present appropriation of over four 
millions is not proving sufficient for 
this year. There are more than one 
hundred cities which have put T. B. 
statutes into effect during the year. 

As to oleomargarine, the Dairv 
Union reported that sales of uncolored 
oleo last year amounted to 236,000,000 
pounds, compared to 227,000,000 
pounds the year before and 220,000,000 
pounds the year before that. The 
Dairy Union feels that it will be neces- 
sary to continue the fight for state leg- 
islation dealing with the proper 
branding of oleomargarine and also to 
keep up the fight for a high tariff on 
vegetable oils, 











“U.S. Blue Ribbo 
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Trade Mark 






The “U.S.” 
Blue Ribbon Walrus 


is made of high quality rub- 
ber—flexible, long-wearing. It 
slips on right over your shoes. 
Its smooth rubber surface 
washes clean like a boot. In 
red or black — 4 or 5 buckles 





in this 


Walrus 


HAT tough, waterproof, ‘‘U.S.” 
Walrus upper—you can stretch a 
strip cut from it more than five times 
its own length! Here’s assurance of 
quality — flexible rubber that wears 
where inferior overshoes give way! 
The “U.S.”’ Walrus looks husky—and is! At 
every vital point where wear is hardest, from 
4 to 11 separate layers of tough fabric and rub- 
ber are anchored in. The sole is oversize —as 
tough as thetread of atire. Youcan kickaround 
on it as much as you like—it’s built tostand it. 


Seventy-five years of experience in making 
waterproof footwear is back of “‘U.S.”’ Blue 
Ribbon boots and overshoes. They fit better, 
they look better, they wear better. Get a pair 
—and notice the difference. 


United States Rubber Company 








“U.S.” Blue Ribbon Boots 


havesturdy gray soles. The up- 
pers are either red or black. 
Made in knee to hip lengths 


°9 BLUE RIBBON 
Boots Walrus 
Oo Arctics Rubbers 
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To Save 
‘Sick Hogs-— 


IMPROVED METHOD STRAIGHTENS 
UP AILING ANIMALS 
QUICKLY 


HELPS THEM MAKE FAST 
GAINS 


Dyersville, 
which 


Iowa, is 
he claims 
tried for 


Ben Willenborg, 
using a new method 
beats anything else he has ever 
straightening up sick pigs and keeping 
them growing fast. After using this sys- 
tem all year he claims it is the surest 
and cheapest way to increase hog profits 
he knows of. 

With a lot of hog sickness in his com- 
munity and many neighbors vaccinating 
for cholera, his pigs are perfectly healthy 
and putting on fast gains. 

Mr. Willenborg says: 

“Last spring 1 had trouble with my pigs 
I began giving them 8RD DEGRE E 
LIQUID HOG CONCENTRATE. Now they 
are looking fine. There is a lot of hog 
sickness sround here. Some people vac- 
cinating for cholera and yet have poor 
success. My hogs, on the contray, are 
fine and healthy. Please send me 6 gal- 
lons more 3RD DEGREE LIQUID HOG 
CONCENTRATE by express.” 

You, too, wilf find that this method is 
the most positive aid you can get in the 
prevention and treatment of Necrotiec En- 
teritis, Hog “Flu,"’ Mixed Infection, Swine 
Plague, Septicemia, Pig Scours, etc. 

Like Mr. Willenborg and hundreds of 
others, you will find your animals quickly 
returned to full health and perfect condi- 
tion. They soon put on daily gains of 1% 
pounds per pig. 


DESTROYS ALL WORMS 


Destroys all of the more than twenty 
different kinds of hog worms quicker and 
easier than any other method known. See 
pages 23 and 24 of our new free book. 

It is a wonderful conditioner, causing 
the digestive and other glands to fune- 
ton properly. 

It CHARGES THE BLOOD with miner- 
als, develops big bone, large frame and 
builds the foundaton for a great extra 
growth of flesh. Gives the market or 
sale-ring finish. 

The cost is surprisingly 
ventive you use it only 
month. 


FREE 40-PAGE BOOK 


Straighten them 
grow fast. Hun- 


low. 
four 


As a pre- 
days a 


Save your sick hogs, 
up quick. Make them 
dreds ‘of hog men are doing it. Write to- 
day for brand-new, 40-page book that tells 
how. Contains cause, symptoms and treat- 
ment of all ordnary swine diseases. Has 
letters from largest hog men, prices of 
38RD DEGREE LIQUID HOG CONCEN- 
TRATE, ete. Get your copy at once. 
Mention breed and number of hogs. Send 
coupon NOW. 


DROVERS VETERINARY UNION, 


Dept. 30, 917 So. 13th St., Omaha, Neb. 
Send me your free 40-page book ot 


advertsied. | have. 





SPECIAL LOW Cee 
FOR ORDERS NC 
BiG 


REGARDING THIS BIG 


Money savin PLAN 


' BUY sos LATER 
These products are made of rust 
resisting copper-content ROSS- 

ETAL galvanized; Silos— 
Corn Cribs — Grain Bins — 
Brooder Houses and Garages 

es 


—also make Ensilage Cutters 
and Feed Grinders. 

Check items below you are 
interested in and write for 
catalog — Agents wanted. 


E. W. Ross Ensilage Cutter & Silo Co. 
235 Warder St., Springfield, Ohio 


Silo Cutter—Brooder H.— —Crib—Garage 








In Cedar Rapids 


Hotel Magnus 


150 Fireproof Rooms 
$1.25 to $2.50 — No Higher 











Please mention Wallaces’ 
when writing advertisers. 





Farmer 
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MORE BOOKS TO READ 


How to Get Library Service for the Farmer 


By LYDIA M. BARRETT 


] O THE farmers of Iowa want li- 
brary service? 

Mr. George M. Netzer, president of 
the Cerro Gordo Farm Bureau, says 
that if country people understood the 
county library system and its possibil- 
ities that he believes considerable sen- 
timent in favor of it would develop. 

A clear cut statement on the sub- 
ject of county library service comes 
from Mr. Reuben Holman, who enjoys 
his acres of fine land out near Rock- 
well and who has a vision as broad as 
his fields. Mr. Holman says: 

“To establish rural life on a plane 
commensurate with American ideals 
and hold the best youth on the farm, 
it is imperative that opportunity be 
equalized. Placing the use of the pub- 
lic library in every rural school and 
practically at the door of every farm 
home would be an important advance 
step.” 

The question most often 
“How would it work?” 

The farmers would buy library serv- 
ice and evidently many of them think 
of the schools as natural centers for 
distributing books. 

“What would it cost?” 

In Cerro Gordo the supervisors fig- 
ure that $2.80 on a quarter segction 
would be about the figure from a one 
mill tax, which is all the law allows at 
the present time. 


heard is, 


Book Wagon Awakens Interes: 


The lowa Library Association book 


caravan has awakened a good deal of 





take a few minutes off to hear about 
the service. 

At one farm home the_ threshers 
were just leaving the table. They 
gathered around the yellow wagon and 
admired the compact shelves with 400 
books in neat rows before they re- 
turned to the field. Mother and her 
two daughters and grandmother in her 
wheel chair were glad enough to rest 
and talk a little while before clearing 
away the dishes. The two younger 
children each procured a book from 
the book wagon shelves and read for 
the half hour the grown folks talked 
about how much it would mean to 
have plenty of good books for the farm 
home. These women were sure they 
would work for county libraries in 
lowa. 

Three kinds of publicity cards are 
given out. The committee says that 
45,000 were printed in the first run 
and more may be needed. One of the 
cards is a library limerick with a pic- 
ture of the book wagon. It is.intended 
for children. Another is headed 
“Honk! Honk!” and proclaims to each 
farmer, “You can get your evening’s 
reading as easily as you get your 
mail.” 

The third is a little longer and evi- 
dently planned for more’ thoughtful 
folks. It reads: 

“COUNTY LIBRARIES FOR IOWA 

“County libraries lend books thru- 
out the county. Library stations are 
established in stores or schools—wher- 


ever people come together. Requests 














interest in the county library idea. 
But six or eight months before the 
book wagon put in an appearance the 
Farm Bureau in Cerro Gordo had a 
committee at work investigating the 
subject. Mrs. J. A. Malthouse has 
been the chairman of this committee 
for a number of months. She has sent 
letters out thruout the county and she 
attended the meeting of the supervis- 
ors when the subject was being inves- 
tigated and the supervisors requested 
a definite response from the Farm 
Bureau organization as a whole. Mrs. 
Malthouse thinks the county library 
will be a boon to the women on the 
farm, and she feels that the book wag- 
on has been a big help. 

The Iowa book wagon 
make the idea of county library 
ice concrete to the people on the farm 
who will have to organize to get li- 
brary service. It is now touring Iowa 
giving demonstrations on county li- 
brary service. The book wagon goes 
from county to county, usually allow- 
ing almost a week for a demonstra- 
tion. Sometimes it is at fairs and 
sometimes it visits Farm Bureau pic- 
nics or regular township meetings. It 
goes to chautauquas and rides in pa- 
rades. Sometimes the demonstration 
is from farm home to farm home. Oc- 
casionally, in July and August, folks 
were so busy harvesting they hated to 


was built to 
serv- 
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for definite books are filled from the 
central library, and books at the sta 
tions are frequently changed and a 
new supply brought by book wagon. 

“The Iowa law allows contracts: 

“Between county supervisors 
public libraries. 

“Between township officers and pub- 
lic libraries. 

3etween school officers and public 

libraries. 

“Farmers 
and many 
California, 
libraries. 

“County 


and 


Minnesota, in Indiana, 
from Maryland to 
established county 


in 
places 
have 


Farm Bureau 
officers say that the county library 
shares honors with home demonstra- 
tion work, corn testing, and baby beef 
clubs in making the farm interesting 
and attractive and keeping the young 
people at home. 

“The ‘Five Foot Book Shelf’ is on 
wheels. Is it coming your way?” 

The advance made by our libraries 
in the next fifty vears will be almost 
entirely in the direction of making 
their contents accessible and that di- 
rection will be determined by the 
spread of the opinion that books are 
not for the few but for the many. 
Much of this development will un- 
doubtedly come thru library extension 
in rural communities. A successful be- 
ginning has been made in many 


agents and 


== — —=—=—= 
states; but there are still fifty-one mq! 
lion persons in the United States wity, 


out adequate library service 








INTERNATIONAL JUDGING PROGRAy 

Friday, November 26—Forenoon—Nop, 
collegiate judging contest. 

Saturday, November 27—Fore NOON—Ip. 
tercollegiate judging contest. Afternogy 
—Junior livestock feeding contest. 

Cattle Department 

Saturday, November 
Carloads of fat cattle. 

Monday, November 294 Forenoon—gip. 
gle grade, crossbred and purebred steerg 
county groups of calves. Afternoon—(Cay. 
loads of feeder cattle; Aberdeen Angy 
breeding classes; steers entered fy 
slaughter on foot. 

Tuesday, November 
Champion steer classes; 
cials; breeding cattle 
Polled Shorthorns, 
Angus. 

Wednesday, December 
Shorthorn breeding classes. 

Thursday, December 2—Milking 
horns, Aberdeen Angus and 
breeding classes, 

Friday, December 
classes, 


97__ te, 
27—Forenoon— 


30—Forenoon— 
John Clay spe. 
classes; Shorthorng, 
ted Polls, Aberdeen 
Hereford ang 
Short. 
Hereford 


3—Galloway breeding 


Sheep Department 

Saturday, November 27—Afternoon~ 
Mutton improvement demonstration. 

Monday, November 29—Forenoon~ 
Wethers, all classes. Afternoon—Carloag 
classes of native and range sheep: Johp 
Clay specials, 

Tuesday, November 30 
Shropshire breeding classes, 
Dorset breeding classes. 

Wednesday, December = 1—Forenoon— 
Hampshire and Lincoln breeding 
Afternoon Cheviot and tambouillet 
breeding classes. 

Thursday, December 2—Forenoon 
ford and Cotswold breeding 
ternoon—Southdown and Veicester 
ing classes. 

Friday, 
dale and 


* . 
-For enoone 


Afternoon-— 


Classes, 


Ox. 
classes, Af. 
breed. 
December $-—-Forenoon—Corrie- 
miscellaneous breeding classes, 
Swine Department 
November 
classes, 
November 20—Forenoon 
Berkshire and 
Afternoon- 


Monday, 
rows, all 

Tuesday, 
loads of swine; 
White breeding classes, 
shire sale, 

Wednesday, December 1 
Hampshire breeding classes. 

Thursday, December 2--Poland 
and Tamworth breeding classes. 

Friday, December 2—Forenoon 
Poland and Yorkshire’ breeding 
Afternoon—Sale of barrows. 
Horse Department 
November 25... 
Percheron 


29-——-Forenoon—Par- 


—Car- 
Chester 
Rerk- 
“Duroc and 


China 


Spotted 


classes, 


Afternoon— 
and _— Shire 


Monday, 
Draft geldings; 
classes, 

Tuesday, November 80—Afternoon 
eheron and Shire classes. 

Wednesday, December 1 
Clydesdale and Belgian classes. 

Thursday, December 2—Afternoon— 
Clydesdale and Belgian classes. 

Friday, December 3—Afternoon—Suffolk 
classes; best preserved gelding classes. 

Junior Activities 

Monday, November 29—Forenoon-—-Edw 
cational demonstration and review. After 
noon—Cnanning contest. TEvening—Parade 
of trip winning boys and girls. 

Tuesday to Friday—Demonstrations by 
winning teams each forenoon and after 
noon, 


Per- 


—A fternoon 


MEETINGS AT THE INTERNATIONAL 


Monday, November 29 
Percheron Society of America, 
Building, 8:00 p. m. 
National Swine Growers’ 
Sherman Hotel, 8:00 p. m. 
Tuesday, ,November 30 
Hampshire Swine tecord Association, 
Sherman Hotel, 9:00 a. m. 
American Polled Shorthorn 
Stockyard Inn, 6:30 p. m. 
American Polled China 
Puilding, 7:00 p. m. 
American Shire Horse 
ord Building, 7:30 p. m. 
American Shropshire Association, A‘ 
sembly Hall, Record Building, 7:45 p. ™ 
American Association of Importers and 
Breeders of Belgian Draft Horses, Stock- 
yard Inn, 8:00 p. m. 
Chester White Swine Record 
tion, Sherman Hotel, 8:00 p. m. 
Wednesday, December 1 
IIorse Association of America, 
stone Hotel. 
Red Polled 
2:00 p. m. 
American Hampshire Sheep Associatio™ 
Record Building, 3:00 p. m. 
American Clydesdale 
Clydesdale Building, 4:30 p. m. 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ 
tion, Congress Hotel, 6:30 p. m. 
American Aberdeen Angus Associatio® 
Sherman Hotel, 7:00 p. m. 
Tamworth Swine Association, 
Hotel 
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will mash ‘your fingers 
nails?” 4 

“Yes, I know, dad, but Jane’s holdit 
the nail.’”’ 
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Hood Rubber Producti, 
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Wat erproof Foot Warmth 
The “Kattle King” 


Farmers call the “Kattle King” the 
most serviceable of all footgear for 
outdoor winter work. 

Hood makes the right rubber 
footwear for all your family, look 
for the Hood Arrow on the sole of 
all longer wearing Hood Rubber 
footwear. 





Here’s the wet weather, cold weather 
overshoe. The Hood “Kattle King,” 
red rubber—all rubber from its skuff- 
proof toes to the top of its ten inches 
of upper. Thick fleece lining that 
makes it as warm and comfortable 
as a felt house-slipper. 

It’s a husky overshoe for heavy 
duty. Wear it in the cow barn or 
pigsty—then wash off all traces of 
dirt and odor. 





At Your Dealers 


Made by Hood Rubber Company, Watertown, Mass. 
Distributed by Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 
Through Branches in all Principal Cities 








Look for the Hood Arrow 
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AIN TAINED 





YES, Sir! Prince Albert is the kind of a 
smoke that makes you want to grab a 
megaphone and shout its praises from 
the house-tops. With true fan pride, you 
just want to tell the world you’ve discov- 
ered the grandest tobacco that ever lined 
a pipe-bowl. 

P. A. is so genuinely friendly to your 
tongue and throat and general disposi- 
tion. It bangs your smoke-spot in deep 
center for high score every time. Cool 
as a parachute-jumper. Sweet as a check 
in the morning’s mail. .Fragrant as a 
pine-grove on a damp morning. 


Youll find 
me 


in the P. A. 


cheering-section 


Mild, too, with a mildness that lets you 
hit it up from morning to midnight. 
Never a regret. Never a protest. Yet, 
Prince Albert has a body that satisfies 
your smoke-taste right down to the 
ground. Prince Albert is quality tobacco, 
through and through. 


Nail this for a fact, Men: if you have 
never smoked P. A., you haven’t given 
that old jimmy-pipe a chance to do its 
stuff. You may think you are perfectly 
satisfied with your present brand. Don’t 
Buy a tidy red tin of P. A. 
today. It will be a revelation! 


stop there. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


© 1926, R 


Company, 


J. Reynolds Tobacco 


W nston-Salem, N 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors,and pound crystcl-glass humidors 
with sponge-moisteneyv top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 
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. . FFE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions concerning 


dairy management will be cheerfully answered, 








Dairy Products Lead in Total 
Value 


The value of dairy products pro- 
duced in the United States in 1925 ex- 
ceeds any other agricultural product 
jn value, according to figures that 
have been released by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
These figures show that the total value 
of dairy products exceeded the com- 
bined value of cotton and. wheat, or of 
pork and poultry products. It also 
exceeded the value of the corn crop. 

Iowa is rapidly coming to the front 
as a dairy state. However, the value 
of the dairy products produced in Iowa 
will be only approximately one-half the 
value of the corn or hog crop during 
the past year. Figures from the lowa 
department of agriculture show that 
approximately 175,000,000 pounds of 
creamery butter will be manufactured 
in lowa this year as compared to 165,- 
000,000 pounds last year. This is 
practically twice the amount of cream- 
ery butter that was manufactured in 
the state during 1920. Part of this in- 
crease in the manufacture of cream- 
ery butter has come from the manu- 
facture of less farm butter but the 





larger portion has come _ from in- 
creased dairying. 
Brownie Sets a Record 
Brownie, a grade Ayrshire cow, has 


attracted a great many people at the 
different fairs of the country this fall. 
She is known as the world’s record 
grade cow as she established a record 
of 20,140 pounds of milk and 891.39 


pounds of butterfat as an _ official 
year’s record. 
The second record which Brownie 


has made is equally interesting. At 
the various fairs she has attracted a 
record amount of interest in the ques- 
tion of the breeding up of grade cattle 
thru the use of pure-bred — bulls. 
Rrownie is a three-quarter bred Ayr- 
shire, having two crosses of pure Ayr- 
shire blood, with a grand dam of un- 
known breeding. 





Another interesting feature is the 
method of feeding which has been em- 
ployed in handling this cow. She did 
not have silage or legume hay. How- 
ever, the ration was made high in pro- 
tein by feeding concentraied feeds. 
Her ration was as follows: 100 pounds 
bran, 100 pounds brown middlings, 100 
pounds cottonseed meal, 200 pounds 
hominy feed, 200 pounds gluten feed 
and a little over one per cent salt. 
The roughage consisted of hay which 
was mostly timothy. 

Iowa farmers could beat this ration 
both from the standpoint of digesti- 
bility and cost, by the use of home- 
grown feeds and the addition of some 
supplemental feeds to bring up the 
protein content. However, the impor- 
tant lessons that Brownie has taught 
are that grade stock can be greatly im- 
proved by the use of good purebred 
sires and. that such high producing 
grades will pay a handsome profit, 
even tho the feeds which are used are 
high in price. 





Provide Warm Water for Cows 
in Winter 


If dairy cows are to produce abun- 


dantly and economically they must be | 


encouraged to drink all the water pos- 
sible. When cows are forced to drink 
ice water they will not drink any more 
than absolutely necessary and will re- 
sult in a falling off in milk flow. In 
addition the cows will need more feed 
to furnish materials to warm up the 
ice cold water to body temperature. 

It is cheaper to warm this water 
with some type of a tank heater or by 
furnishing water directly from the 
well than it is to make the cow do it 
by consuming more feed. It is impor- 
tant to look after the tanks and heat- 
ing system before the extreme cold 
weather of winter sets in. If cows are 
allowed to drink ice cold water for a 
few days, it is more difficult to bring 
their milk flow back to normal than to 
avoid this difficulty by installing a 
tank heater before cold weather 
sets in. 





Butter Profits and Losses 


Chicago butter extras in October of 
1926 were around 46 cents a pound or 
considerably higher than during the 
late summer and early fall. 

With corn at 77 cents a bushel, oats 
at 47 cents a bushel, bran at $24 a ton, 
cottonseed meal at $31 a ton and lin- 
seed meal at $46 a ton at central mar- 
kets; with loose hay at $14 a ton on 
the farm and with labor at 34 cents 
an hour, the cost of producing a pound 
of butter on a Chicago extra basis was 
around 39.3 cents for the month of Oc- 
tober, 1926. The actual’ price was, 46 
cents or there was a profit of 6.7 cents 
a pound. 

With feed and labor at present lev- 
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els milk in October of 1926 cost $2.21 
cents a hundred to produce delivered 
at the country bottling plants. The 
auoted price was $2.55 a hundred or 
there was a profit of 34 cents a hun- 
dred. 

Dairy profits continue. There is 
very little surplus of dairy products 
and in the case of milk particularly 
dairymen are able to charge prices 
which put them more nearly on a par- 
ity with city labor than is the case 
with most other farmers. As long as 
there is no overproduction it is possi- 
ble for dairymen to get the benefit of 
a high tariff and enjoy a considerable 
degree of prosperity. 
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87% of Milk is Water 
Unless a cow has from 15 to 20 
gallons of water a day, she can- 
not give her maximum supply of 
milk. When winter comes, cows 
that haveto go outside and stand § 
in the cold biting winds for wat- 
er will not drink enough and 
milk production will fall off. 
Jamesway Drinking Cups enable 


your cows to drink all the pure, fresh water they 


want when they want it—day or night. 


Don’t go through this winter without Jamesway Cu 
Drinking Cups—they’ll more than pay for them- 
Put them in your barn and 


Pay for Them Out of Extra Profits 


Tests recently made on 28 herds proved that Jamesway 
Drinking Cups increased the profits more than $20 a 
year on each cow. Every 90 days you put off ordering 
Jamesway Drinking Cups you are paying for them in lost 


selves in 90 days. 


profits and not getting them. 


Write for Free Catalog 


Get the facts about Jamesway Drinking Cups—why 
they are the best cups made—how they pay for them- 
selves. Our catalog tells the whole story. Also describes 
the complete Jamesway line of Barn Equipment, Stalls, 
Stanchions, Litter Carriers, Ventilating Systems, etc. 


Write today to office nearest you. 


JAMES MAN’F’G CO., Dept. 3510 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ft. Atkinson,Wis. Elmira, N.Y. 











Cups Pay 
For Themselves 
IN 90 
DAYS 


Ventilating 
Systems, 
etc., etc. 
































Ay EAVY-DUTY 
Ws GRINDERS 





FOREMOST AMONG BETTER GRINDERS } 

Crush and grind all the graina that apy i for 
hogs or coarser for cattle footing, in husk, 

Head Kafirs, and all small grains. 

Strength, Durability and Service radiate from 
every line of these Masterful Grinders. Simple, yet 
effective in adjustment. Last a lifetime. 

LIGHT RUNNING — on LIFE — EXTRA CAPACITY 
fone: s HAPED BURRS 
Also Sweep Mills. 


10 sizes—2 to 25 H. P. or more. 
Catalog FREE. 


It pays well to investigate. 





The N.G. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 











“beats 1/3 to 8/2 








— FACTORY PRICES 


New FREE book qnotes Reduced 
Factory Prices. Introduces sen- 
sational S-Year Guaranteed 

md on Stoves, Ranges, Fur- 
naces. 200 styles and sizes. Beau- 
tiful porcelain enamel ranges and 
coal ranges. 





heating stoves. easy 
terme. 24 hour shipments. 
0 day ft aay toes, 





Rativfaction guara: 
usiness, 600, “ax 
rite today for 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mirs. 
Tar echeoter Ave. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. : 


Trade Mark 
Registered 


Direct to You” 





Ship Your Raw Fur 


ae f°) 


Albert N.RoseeBros.|nc. 


SAINT PAUL ,MINN. 


FAIR CGRAD/NG MOST MONEY 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 





ROBES $10.00 
FUR COATS $20.00 


Tanned and Lined from Horse or beef hides. Lamb 
lined Gauntlet Fur Mitts 3.00. Low prices on tanning 
barness and lace jeathers. Write for circular, tags 
and samples 


UBER TANNING CO., 


Owatonna, Minn. 














Big Money 
TRAPPING / 


BIG Trapping Season Ahead. 
Sam Ross, Cass Co, Mow 
made $300 last year trap- 
ping in spare time and 
shipping to Biggs at K.C. 
You can do the same, 
Get ready now! Send for our 


Bargain Catalog 
Trappers’ Supplies 


Traps, Guns, Animal Baits and 
All Supplies at Special Low 
Prices. Game Laws and Trap- 
ping Tips FREE. Bigga needs 
furs and pays top prices for 
your shipments! 

USE THIS satan or send panei 


Ew. BIGGS 460. liad Byeass | 


in catalog of trappers’ +p. 
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peer to Farmer 


A \t a 


ress ; ™ 
Thousands of F armers NOW 
Actually BUY AT WHOLESALE 
Harness , Collars Saddles, Shoss, Paint, Tires, ‘~~ etc. 
ou, too,can save big money by buying from The U.S. Farm 
sae ‘©. Factory of armer Saves You Money. Money-Back Guarantee, 
7. Mile: Ab- 
CORD TIRES wiviciy “Goarantend. fe, saving’ co 
tires (all sizes, cords or balloons) tubes batteries.etc. AlsoRa Radice. 
FREE We make 15 different styles of b of harness. vi 
on a set. ag leather nt All Leather 
Collars $2. os a Simply eend Sees today f. REE Catalog 


THE U. S. FARM SALES CO., Dept. 2890-2 SALINA, KANS. 





DeSoto 


CONDENSED 


esButtermilk 


A pound of De Soto Cond 

with water makes (gals. of pig slop. For poultry feed, 

use one Ib. to 3 gals. water. S 
10 Pound Trial Pail For 30¢ In Stamps. 

De Sote Creamery & Produce Co., Minneapolis, Mian. 
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~ November Sunsets 


sere is so rare a thing that we 
sometimes fail to see it, not know- 
ing it is in our midst. I saw beauty 
the other night in the western skv, 
first in a great flare of orange and red 
and gold, spread far and wide and of 
such magnificent glory. Then as I 
watched the warm colors melted and 
turned to warm amber, became nar- 
rower, closed in by shades of amethyst 
and mauve, and finally became like 
dull old gold—like an old ring that I 
dug up once in the back yard as a 
youngster. And then silhouetted 
against this gold, making a picture one 
would seek in vain for in art galleries, 
were a windmill, a house and a row of 
willows, and just in the edge of the 
picture, framed by the dining rogm 
window, was a slender beautiful pop- 
lar, almost over the horizon line, over 
on the west road. 

I suddenly recalled that here it was 
November, the month of sunsets that 
are a glory to behold. There came to 
my mind the lines of a poem, the au- 
thorship of which [ am sorry not to 
credit. I have forgotten who wrote it, 
if I ever knew, but anyway some of 
the lines go like this: 
“Brown earth beneath her feet, bare 

bough above her, 

Walking thru the empty fields, silent 
and apart, 
November is a spinster 

a lover, 

And only thru her sunsets you look 

into her heart.” 


who never had 


Out on the farm we never light up 
early in the evening unless it is a spe- 
cial occasion, preferring rather to wait 
for night and welcome it, instead of 
flooding it out with brightness. As a 
child it sometimes used to irk me to 
sit around in this early darkness, per- 
haps on account of the shadows. I 
think I was a little fearful of them. 
But in recent years | have come to 
love this hour of the evening. On the 
rare occasions when [ can get out of 
the closeness of city life, where one 
never lovely landscape, and 
where everything is ugliness and 
smoke wheu winter settles down, I 
look forward to evening time and sif- 
ting with folded hands for awhile, 
even on into the afterglow of a sunset 
picture. I know of nothing that is at 
the same time both so inspiring and 
so quieting.—J. W. 


Children’s Book Week 


y AST week ii National Apple 
4 Week. This week it is Children’s 
Book Week, and another new hardy 
perennial, this one devoted to interest- 
ing boys and girls in owning books, is 
added to our weeks for national cele- 
bration. National Apple Week, quite 
naturally, was of special interest to 
the people who had apples to sell. So, 
too, with the book week for children. 
But apples are excellent food and cer- 
tainly books are important for mental 
and spiritual growth, more impor- 
tant than many people appreciate. 
When a child owns a book he has a 
much warmer feeling toward it than 
when he borrows it from a library or 
from a friend, and book ownership is 
a great help toward cultivating a taste 
for good reading. In this regard it is 
a good thing to encourage children to 
own books of their own either by giv- 
ing them to them or helping them to 
put away savings for the purpose. 
Authors and publishers are giving 
more and more attention to children’s 
books. And such beautiful books as 
they are giving us! Old favorites are 
brought out in beautiful new colorful 
bindings and illustrated in color by 
famous artists. The pictures in many 
of the children's books are by the best 


sees a 


was 


illustrators of today. Any mother or 
father who appreciates the importance 
of good books in the training and edu- 
cation of children, and how they will 
possibly develop a lifelong pleasure in 
good writing and beautiful drawing, 
must wish to let their children have 
them. Such books can not be sold 
cheap, naturally, but they are worth 
the cost. Usually a child reads and re- 
reads a book of this sort and there is 
no estimating the value of it for him. 

Among the new books being talked 
about a great deal for children during 
Book Week is one written by a twelve- 
year-old boy, Deric Nusbaum, and en- 
titled “Deric in Mesa Verde.” This is 
Deric’s own story of his life in Mesa 
Verde National Park, out in the cliff- 
dwellers’ country of southern Colorado 
and he writes with the “racy simplic 
ity of twelve” of his explorations in 
the cliff-dwellers’ ruins, of the wild 
animals he encounters and of the In- 
dians and their tribal lore. The book 
is illustrated with excellent photo- 
graphs and with sketches made by 
Deric’s mother. 

Altho not intended primarily for 
children, “The New Natura! History,” 
by Professor J. Arthur Smith, is one 
of the best of the new books on nat- 
ural history. The text is written sim 
ply enough for any child to understand 
and appreciate and there are hundreds 
ot photograpt and pictures 
that would prove to be of unending 
pleasure to young naturalists. “The 
New Natural History” is published in 
three volumes but each com- 
plete in itself 

“First Lessons in Nature Study,” by 


colored 


book is 


Edith M. Patch, is a good introduction 
to the subject for small children. A 
Frenchman, Jean-Henri Fabre, has just 
written a book for youngsters, unfold- 
ing the wonders of everyday science. 
The title of his book is “Here and 
There in Popular Science.” 

Children like stories about real peo- 
ple, too, and they may have them in 
the following list of books: “A Ma- 
gician of Science,” by John Winthrop 
Hammond (this, by the way, is the 
story of the wizard oft electricity, 
Charles P, Steinmetz): “Modern Great 
Americans,” by Frederick Houk Law; 
“Litthe Abe Lincoln,” by Bernie Bab- 
cock; “The Book of Pioneers.” by Ev- 
erett Tomlinson, contains the exciting 
adventures of real men and women. 

For the younger readers there is the 
story of “Winnie-The-Pooh,” by A. A. 
Milne; “The Adventurés of Johnny T. 
Bear,” by Margaret McElroy: ‘What 
Happened in the Ark,” as told by an 
old, old tortoise found in an Armenian 
cave and written down by Kenneth M. 
Walker and Geoffrey M. Boumphrey; 
“Dr. Doolittle’s Caravan.’ by Hugh 
Lofting; “The Flying King of Kurio,” 
by William Rose Benet; “The Adven- 
ture Club,” by Rose Fyleman: *Koote- 
nai Why Stories and Skunnyv Kundy,” 
Indian folklore books by Frank B. Lin- 
derman and Arthur Parker; “The 
Treasure Ship,” is contributed by J. M. 
sarrie, Walter De La Mere, A. A. 
Milne, Hilaire Belloc and Cynthia As- 
quith. 

Anyone interested further in 
books will find them listed elsewhere 
in the Home Department with prices 
riven. 


these 








Thanksgiving Gayety 





ISIONS of pumpkin pies and roast 

turkey with 
mind us that Thanksgiving is near at 
hand and that, along with this gour- 
mandish aud thankful celebration of a 
bounteous harvest if is 
to mix in a little gavety ard still main- 
tain the spirit of the day One might 
even go so far as to say that fun and 
frolic and laughter make it possible for 
us to dispose of the magnificent 
outlay with greater safety, and, if 
we’re thoughtful, with gratitude 

Any way, this gives us an excuse to 
tell you about a community Thanksgis 
ing party that we were fortunate 
enough to attend. It 
gray November with a stinging 
wind in the air, in direct contrast to 
the warm cheery interior of the school 
gymnasium where the Thanksgiving 
celebrants gathered Such gayety as 
there was! Cornstalks lined the wall 
and were the railing 
around one side of the gym. Grinning 
pumpkins made by the schoolboys 
roosted in high places and low and 
there were piles of corn with the 
husks left on in every available cor- 
ner. Festoons of autumn leaves 
hung about the lights and on the bas- 
ketball standards, and the long tables 
were gay aS gay could be with red oak 
leaves and yellow chrysanthemums 

Of course the Thanksgiving dinner 
was the big feature of the occasion. No 
one seemed to mind sacrificing the 
family dinner at home to eating with 
the crowd, and as the school super- 
intendent told us all later when he was 
asked to say a few words, it was alto- 
gether remindful of the first Thanks- 
giving when everybody came and in- 
vited his Indian friends to come as 
well, while the women cooked and 
baked and served a wonderfully tasty 
dinner. 

Most of the womea voted strongly 
for this community dinner idea when 
it was proposed at a club meeting sev- 
eral weeks before. They wouldn't 


cranberry sauce re- 


quite possible 


food 


was one of those 


davs 


fastened to 


were 


the bone, 
for a big din- 


have to work themselves to 
they said, getting veady 
ner alone. And they didn't, either. A 
foods chairman appointed, and 
she got a committee together and thes 
worked out a menu that was not only 
appropriate to the season but 
all-around exhibition of the 
studies they had 
neighborhood 
Food 
out among 
hood. A 
meant 
that was all. 
meat dish were 
sponsibility. And 
to pumpkin pie, which by 
the yummiest put 
teeth into. Like 
but there was a diftferenc: 
ference half a cup 
nuts chopped fine for each pie. so 
chairman of the pie committee told us 
They turned it into a sort of father 
and-son and mother-and-daughter = af- 
fair when thev sat the ban- 
quet board by commana. 


» take the 


was 


Was an 
nutrition 
been having in the 
assignm delegated 
the women of the neighbor- 
roast 


nts were 
chicken assignment 
and 
mught the 
further re 
down the Line 
the Way was 


dressing. and 
Women 


also gravy 
who br 
relieved of 


30 Ol 


ipkin pie we ever set 
favorite, 

ind the dif- 
wal- 
the 


the old ves 


was of black 


down to 
asking, rather 
ing, all of the adult males 
first boy handy to sit by him. This se- 
ke the far end of 
the rest to 
combine. As it 


lect crowd chose to take 
the big long table, leavine 
the mother-daughter 
happened thev just about halt 
and half, maybe a few more males 
Anyway they sounded like more when 
they got to yelling a little later. Thev 
made up yells on the spur of the mo- 
ment, being fortunate in having the 
school cheer leader. He led the bunch 
with two bulging drum sticks and had 
the crowd roaring 

Before they sat down to dinner the 
president of the community farm club 
warned everyone to talk of pleasant 
things during the dinner and not to 
speak a single gloomy word. It was 
evident they took the warning to 
heart, tho in the uproariousness that 
followed it seemed quite unnecessary. 

Between the dinner and dessert 


were 


course some one struck a chord on the 
piano and every one stool up, waved 
up by the president, and sang “Amer. 
ica, the Beautiful.” A better song for 
the occasion of Thanksgiving could no; 
have been selected. It was followed 
by the rousing “Iowa Corn Song.” 
with every one stretching up on the 
tall corn at the last. “Good for in. 
creasing capacity,” some one said, sind 
it certatinly was. Some of them eye, 
ate two pieces of pie afterward who 
had said they hadn’t room for ano‘ ler 
thing. 

After dinner the school superin: cy. 
ent blew a whistle and told everyones to 
line up two by two around the evm 
with the children making a double [iy 
down the middle. People were warned 
not to choose partners but to take the 
ones nearest to them. He then ap. 
nounced that they were to. shake 
hands opposite, introducing them- 
selves and saying something very 
pleasant about the weather or the 
crops. Then, at once, the music began 
and the marching started. At the 
blowing of the whistle again. the 
marching stopped and the persons on 
the right asked to step up 
The circle being a continuous one, no 
one was left without a partner. Dur 
ing the brief pause for change, 
ners shook hands again, this time mak- 
ing some pleasant remarks about the 
dinner and the cooks 
men, and the women remarking about 
the handsomeness of the men This 
was an excellent digester! 

The committee’ on 
dishes then got busv, the other women 
merely picking up their silverware and 
dishes to avoid getting things mixed 
up This over with, the 
dren put on a short Thanksgiving pan- 
tomime and the program closed with 
community singing. After that there 
were games and contests. The piles of 
unhusked corn in the four corners of 
the room furnished lots of fun and ex- 
citement in a corn husking 
Bushel baskets were afforded the husk 
ers for placing the husked corn in, and 
the contestants were required to husk 
blindfolded and place the ears in the 
basket. Points were taken off for 
husks and silks left on and corn seat- 
tered and no husking paraphernalia 
was allowed except mittens. These, i 
fact, were required. It excite 
ing with 


ous 


were one 


nart- 


these by the 


clearing aways 


school chil 


contrest 


Was an 
for the vari- 











































contest, rooters 
entrants. 

The women countered with a rolling 
pin contest As a_safets 
measure all of the men were gotten to 
positions in the 
of the Gvinnasium dumbbells were 
set up 
thick 
tling, 
wall. 


throwing 
safe background. A 
row 
course—on the 
wres- 


wooden, of 
nat used by the boys in 
with some of it up against the 
Then the women back at a dis- 
tance of twenty-five feet rook 
aim at the dumbbells. Three throws 
were allowed contestant, 
Which she was supposed to down ever’ 
one of the ten dumbbells or lose points 
Peanut, and potato races * 
nished amusement for the youngsters 
and that was just about all ther 
time for. Four o’clock came 
warning of darkness and every 4 
burried homeward. 


about 


each during 


erg 


1 
wi? 


How do you prepare your puinn’ 
for pies? Do you stew it or bake it? 
Stewing is a tedious watching proces 
Baking in the oven is, on the contrat! 
as “easy as pie,” as the saying goes 
Just cut the pumpkin in half, scoop ol! 
the seeds and put it in the oven. 
hazardous peeling of hard, tough rind, 
and no cutting up. If there is om 
thing that offends our gastronom' 
sense it is the sight of a sickly light” 
yellow pumpkin pie. Spices, of cours 
help, and so too does oven baking if 
the’ pumpkin shell is allowed to’ sta! | 
in until it is done to a turn. 
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Review of Ames Cook Book 


N AUTHORITATIVE book on 
foods and cookery has just been 
published at Iowa State College, con- 
taining 256 pages of the lore that has 
made the home economics work at the 
college so widely known. 


“Homemaker’s Handbook of Foods 
and Cookery,” is its title, and because 
the sponsors, the food and nutrition 
department staff of the college, believe 
that it should be a “bright spot” in 
the kitchen in more ways than one, the 
book is bound in an attractive orange 
cloth cover. Miss Margaret Haggart 
compiled the material from the cook- 
ery files of the department with the 
assistance of other members of the 
staff. The publication is not a pri- 
vate commercial enterprise, but is put 
out by the Iowa Homemaker, student 
magazine, and was printed in the plant 
of the Collegiate Press, owned co-op- 
eratively by student publications. It 
is sold for $1.25 and the net income is 
to provide a fund for the development 
of the magazine. 

“Foods and Cookery” is not a cook 
book in the old sense of the word, but 
is truly a handbook for homemakers 
and teachers of home economics. It 
especially meets the needs of the 
housewife who wishes to apply intelli- 
gently the science of nutrition in the 


preparation of nearly one thousand 
meals a year. 
The book answers almost every 


question which might be raised by the 
housewife in cookery. From the first 
chapter, on what the homemaker 
needs to know about food, to the last, 
on table etiquette, every problem of 
cookery is met. 

The book is comprehensive in’ its 
simple dietetic information, and in its 
meal planninig service. Besides about 
500 of the best of Iowa recipes, it con- 
tains a very valuable chapter on buy- 
ing meats, another on corn and its 
products, including corn sugar: anoth- 
er on food for the child; another on 
etiquette of food service, which is very 
complete in dealing with problems for 
all occasions, and with the duties of 
the host and hostess and guests. There 


is also a selected group of menus for 
many different kinds of dinners and 
banquets. 

Individuals desiring to have the 
“Homemaker’s Handbook of Foods and 
Cookery” may order it thru our Wal- 
laces’ Farmer Book Department. 


Children’s Books 
Price 


“Deric in Mesa Verde,” by Deric 
Nusbauny 
“The New 





Natural History,” by 





Prof. Arthur Thompson (three 

WOPRININIGIIE I -cessccdsctuaxcavacccarees-ccoxtvesstin ccs 6.00 
“Winnie-The-Pooh,” by <A. A. 

PUM MRING” ovccdiavaduarese te ciuscuigdseddNuacsadceueavcae 2.00 
“First Lessons in Nature Study,” 

Dy Bidith: Mi. Patel sccccccsscsccscsessiee 1.50 


“Here and There in Popular Sci- 
ence,” by W. H. Hudson............ 2.50 
“A Magician of Science,” by John 


Winthrop Hammond ..............000 1.75 
“Modern Great Americans,” by 

Frederick Houk Law................000 2.00 
“Little Abe Lincoln,” by Bernie 

MPOM ER CONE Me Sic cacvnccesususscveeccastsexsedesieaiviades 2.00 
“The Book of Pioneers,” by Ever- 

CEC IRON aienicss chececncnsavinsconvrercs’ 1.75 
“The Book of the United States,” 

by Elsie Singmaster ................... 2.00 





“The Adventures of Johnny T. 

Bear,” by Margaret McElroy.... 1.50 
“What Happened in the Ark,” by 

Kenneth M. Walker and Geof- 

Trey M. BOuMPDrey.....cccccccccccassesess 2.00 
“Dr. Doolittle’s Caravan,” 

RTIS IN PANN NINES veisedscsascccsnceetacasectavintes. GRU 
“The Flying King of Kurio, 

William Rose Benet ................0006 2.00 
“The Adventure Club,” by Rose 

PP PAGTININ | 5 eu cccecacsspeniaderssecnaitearnenvsicacs 2.00 
“Kootenai Why Stories,” by Frank 

Bos EAMGO PINAY oscesccccsasittev<acéscccricacs 2.00 
“Skunny Wundy,” by Arthur G. 

EM IE es cvetacustcscedevscuistouncsenncdunetionneeds 3.00 
“The Treasure Ship,” by Cynthia 

Asquith, J. M. Barrie, Walter 

De La Mere, A. A. Milne and 

FERGING TROUIG  wscscscccsccescaicccctcrdaiasy Gs 


The book department of Wallaces’ 
Farmer will be glad to order any of 
these books for you. 


Rub leather-covered furniture with 
neat’s foot oil two or three times a 
year to keep the leather from cracking. 





Health Through Knowledge 








ACUTE TONSILITIS 


By JULIUS S. WEINGART, M.D. 
Des Moines, lowa 


Semmes is no disease which we can 

regard as trivial. We often laugh 
when an adult gets measles, and jokes 
are passed about his having such a 
Yet measles is not 
its grave dangers, and in a 
Population not accustomed to it there 
may be a high death rate. 

So with the acute sore throat which 
our ancestors used to look upon as a 
necessary evil, and of no particular 
consequence, We have learned, how- 
ever, that infection of the tonsils is 
Not a light matter. Every once in a 
While an epidemic of this disease is 
Teported where the symptoms are ex- 
tremely severe and where the mortal- 
ty is high. Usually the complications 


' are more to be feared than the attack 


itself. 

Acute tonsilitis is most often caused 
by some type of streptocossus. And 
the severity of the symptoms depends 
to a great extent on the virulence of 
the particular strain of the infecting 
organism. There may, or may not be 
farly Symptoms referable to the throat 
Itself, so that it is important, partic- 


Warly when a child is ill, to look at its 


throat. 


Before we go further we should give 
Acute tonsilitis and 


P diphtheria are very much alike in their 


farly stages, so that only a physician 


p by using the tests of modern medicine 


an tell them apart. The safest rule 


for you to follow is to call your doc- 
tor in every case of sore throat. 

The tonsils are first very red, and 
then the small openings or crypts be- 
come filled with pus. Sometimes a 
membrane of purulent secretion forms 
over them. The patient is usually 
acutely ill with high fever, general 
muscular pains, and prostration. 

The treatment of the attack consists 
of bed rest, liquid diet, cold com- 
presses to the throat, and_ throat 
sprays or gargles of some mild anti- 
septic such as hydrogen peroxide. As 
in every acute illness the bowels 
should be kept open, and plenty of wa- 


ter should be taken. The _ patient 
should stay in bed until all fever is 
gone, and the throat clear. This is 
most important in the avoidance of 
bad after-effects. 

It would take us too far afield to 


discuss the many complications which 
may follow. In these articles we are 
not writing a system of medicine, any- 
way, but trying only to give the few 
practical points about disease which 
every one should know. The common- 
est complications are infection of the 
lymph-nodes, or so-called glands, of 
the neck, and infection of the ears. 
We wish to call particular attention 
to the danger of repeated attacks of 
tonsilitis. Besides the complications 
which we have just mentioned, the 
tonsils are a common door of entry for 
the organism of acute rheumatic fever. 


So we find many cases of rheumatism 
and heart disease which have their 
origin in attacks of this infection. 

The removal of the tonsils surgically 
has become a common procedure. Of 
course, like many other good things it 
has been overworked, and no doubt 
many innocent tonsils have been taken 
out. 

But there is no question that if they 
are large and obstruct breathing, or if 
there have been several attacks of ton- 


silitis, their removal results in a 
marked improvement in the patient’s 
health. Especially is it important that 


this should be done before any dam- 
age to the heart has occurred. This 


means that it is dangerous to allow a 
child or young person to go on having 
attack after attack of sore throat. Re- 
member that it is no use locking the 
stable after the horse is stolen, and 
removal of the tonsils will not cure a 
heart already severely damaged. 

It goes almost without saying that 
this operation should be performed 
only in the interval between attacks, 
and by all means not too soon after 
the attack, and that it should be done 
only by a skilled surgeon. Snags of 
tonsillar tissue are easily left, con- 
tinue to cause the same trouble, and 
their subsequent removal is more dif- 
ficult than the first operation. 
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COAT DRESS IN SURPLICE STYLING— 
THE MAKING IS A SIMPLE 

MATTER 

tailored coat 


A striking dress of drag- 


on blue faille crepe, smartly accented 
with black velvet collar and turn-back 
cuffs. The velvet is also used to make 
pocket welts. The blouse, closing in a 
surplice styling, that ends in_ tab, is 
trimmed in novelty buttons in blue and 
black coloring. 

The cluster plaits stitched under this 


tab are a style detail, and add a graceful 


width to the line. The becoming neck- 
line is completed with a removable 
vestee. 


Its tailored simplicity creates an effect 
of tremendous chic. 

It is really astenishing how easy it is 
to make Design No. 2611. The back is 
straight, the front in two sections. Note 
plaited inset pressed and ready to be 
stitched at edge of front and under tab. 
The revers cut in one at center front sec- 


tions. The long dart-fitted sleeves are 
easily stitched into armholes at perfora- 
tions. The outline sketches are just to 


give you an idea of the simplicity of the 
making; pattern explains everything in 


detail. 

Its slender lines make it especially 
suitable for stout figures, Pattern can 
be had in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 


inches bust measure. In the 36-inch size, 
2% yards of 54-inch material with % 
yard of 36-inch light and %4 yard of 27- 
inch dark contrasting is required. 


Crepe back satin, canton crepe, soft 
woclen plaids and sheen twill are other 
smart suggestions. 





These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price le 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A _ big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
lc or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow two weeks for 
the delivery of the patterns or fashion 


quarterly. 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 









the quarterly reviews. 





Except when announcement fs made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originaily by Henry Wallace, with such alight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Each iesue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written ;ermission has been obtained. 







This statement may not always apply to 
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Joshua Renewing the Covenant 
at Shechem 


Sabbath School Les- 
1926. Joshua, 


‘Notes on the 
sen for November 21, 
24:14-25.) 

“Now therefore fear Jehovah, and 
serve him in sincerity and in truth; 
and put away the gods which your 
fathers served beyond the River, and 
in Egypt; and serve ye Jehovah. (15) 
And if it seem evil unto you to serve 
Jehovah, choose you this day whom 
ye will serve; whether the gods which 
your fathers served that were beyond 
the River, or the gods of the Amorites, 
in whose land ye dwell: but as for me 
and my house, we will serve Jehovah. 
(16) And the people answered and 
said, Far be it from us that we should 
forsake Jehovah, to serve other gods; 


(17) for Jehovah our God, he it is 
that brought us and our fathers up 
out of the land of Egypt, from the 


house of bondage, and that did those 
great signs in our sight, and preserved 


us in all the way wherein we went, 
and among all the peoples thru the 
midst of whom we passed; (18) and 


Jehovah drove out from before us all 
the peoples, even the Amorites that 
dwelt in the land: therefore we also 
will serve Jehovah; for he is our God. 
(19) And Joshua said unto the people, 
Ye can not serve Jehovah; for he is a 
holy God; he is a jealous God; he will 
not forgive your transgression nor 
your sins. (20) If ye forsake Jehovah, 
and serve foreign gods, then he will 
turn and do you evil, and consume 
you, after that he hath done you good. 
(21) And the people said unto Joshua, 
Nay; but we will serve Jehovah. (22) 
And Joshua said unto the people, Ye 
are witnesses against yourselves that 
ye have chosen you Jehovah, to serve 
him. And they said, We are witnesses. 
(23) Now therefore put away, said he, 
the foreign gods which are among you, 
and incline your heart unto Jehovah, 
the God of israel. (24) And the people 
said unto Joshua, Jehovah our God will 
we serve, and unto his voice will we 
hearken. (25) So Joshua made a cov- 
enant with the people that day, and set 
them a statute and an ordinance in 
Shechem.” 


The lesson tells of the general as- 
sembly of the Israelites near Shechem 
about the close of the reign of Joshua, 
called for the express purpose of re- 
newing their covenant with Jehovah. 
It was not a gathering of the whole 
people, for that was impossible on ac- 
count of numbers and distance, but an 
assembly of all the tribes on both sides 
of the Jordan as represented by their 
“elders,” their “heads,” their “judges,” 
and their “officers.” (Joshua, 24:1.) 
It was substantially a renewal by the 
new generation of the covenant first 
made thru Moses at Mount Sinai with 
the generation which came out of 
Egypt: second. thru Moses at Shittim 
with the generation that was born in 
the wilderness; and third, now thru 
Joshua with the generation that was 
born in the promised land, about twen- 
ty-six or twenty-seven years after they 
had entered that land. 

Some fifteen years had now passed 
since the division of the land and the 
establishment of the cities of refuge. 

, During these years there seems to 
have been no general uprising of the 
Canaaniies, tho there possibly might 
have been local insurrections. The 
people had become settled in their 
new homes and were enjoying the lux- 
ury of houses which they never built, 
of fields which they never bought, of 
vineyards and olive groves which they 


never planted. Luxury generally has 
a bad effect on the morals of a coun- 
try. The great weakness of human 
nature is that it can not stand pros- 
perity. Hence this people, instead of 
carrying out the Divine command to 
dispossess the Canaanites were in 
more or less friendly relations with 
them, even resulting in intermarriage, 
which was expressly forbidden. “If ye 
do in any wise go back, and cleave 
unto the remnant of these nations, 
even these that remain among you, 
and shall make marriages with them, 
and go in unto them, and they to you, 
know to a certatinty that the Lord 
your God, will no more drive out any 
of these nations from before you; but 
they shall be a snare and a trap unto 
you, and a scourge in your sides, and 
thorns in your eyes, until ye perish 
from off this good land which Jehovah 


your God, hath given you.” (Joshua, 
23:12-13.) 
We learn further, from Joshua, 


24:23, that they had adopted in many 
cases the idolatry and evil customs of 
the Canaanites. 

The expulsion of the Canaanites was 
not complete, and Joshua observed a 
marked decline of morals and a dis- 
position to fraternize with idolaters 
and idolatry. Hence he called this na- 
tional assembly, the object of which 
yas to hold up before the nation the 
true ideal of life and to solemnly 
pledge them to its realization. 

There seems to have been two great 
gatherings with this end in view. One, 
recorded in chapter 238, preparatory 
and educational, in which the ideal 
life was presented; and the second, 
held at the old sanctuary at Shechem, 
hallowed by the memories of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, a solemn conse- 
cration of the nation, near where they 


first crossed the Jordan to the work 
which lay before them, by the an- 
nouncement of the blessings and curs- 
ings at Mount Ebal and Gerizim. (See 
Deuteronomy, 27; Joshua, 8:30-35.) 
The last assembly is covered by the 
lesson. 

Joshua, now a very old man, makes 
a farewell address. After reciting the 
fact that the immediate ancestors of 
Abraham were idolators, that he rep- 
resented the reform movement, the re- 
vival of the true religion; after further 
recounting the fact that their fathers 
had lapsed into idolatry in Egypt, as 
they did again at Mount Sinai; after 
reciting briefly the mighty works done 
by Jehovah in their behalf, he urged 
them now to put away the gods that 
were among them. “Now therefore 
fear Jehovah, and serve him in sin- 
cerity and truth; and put away the 
gods which your fathers served on the 
other side of the flood, and in Egypt; 
and serve ye Jehovah.” This proves 
conclusively that there were at this 
time, only fifteen years after the di- 
vision of the land, lapses into the prac- 
tice of idolatry. 

Joshua had too much experience 
with human nature, and of the Israel- 
ite nature in particular, to be satisfied 
with any perfunctory promises. In ef- 
fect, he says: If you think the service 
of the Lord is a hard service, look at 
the results, the character it develops, 
the protection it affords, as seen in 
all your past history as a nation and 
as individuals; look into the home life 
of those that serve the Lord—look at 
their public life, look at their individ- 
ual character. Then look at the char- 
acter and the public and home life of 
the Canaanites around you; study 
their morals, observe the judgments 
that Jehovah has visited on them for 
their sins. Then make an intelligent 
choice now and for all time. The Lord 
then and now wants a free will serv- 
ice. “If it seems evil unto you to serve 
Jehovah, choose you this day whom 
ye will serve.” 

I fancy that this great assembly was 


not greatly different from a modern 
Christian church during a_ revival 
meeting. When those that are willing 


to be on the Lord’s side are asked to 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘‘Old Mother West Wind,"’ by Thornton W. Burgess 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








A Joker Fooled 


Chuck sat in 
deserted 


Johnny 
Skunk’s 


tabbit and 
the doorway of Jimmy 
old house up on the hill, and looked 
down across the Green Meadows. Every 
few minutes Peter Rabbit would chuckle 
as he thought of how he had fooled old 
Mr. Toad into thinking that an old leath- 
er strap was Mr. Blacksnake. 

“Tell me, Peter Rabbit, is Mr. Black- 
snake so very dangerous?” asked Johnny 
Chuck, who had seen very little of the 
world. 

“No, he’s not dangerous for you or me,” 
replied Peter Rabbit, ‘‘because we have 
grown too big for him to swallow. But he 
would like nothing better than to catch 
Mr. Toad for his dinner. But if you ever 
happen to meet Mr. Blacksnake, be very 
polite to him. He is very quick tem- 
pered, is Mr. Blacksnake, but if you don’t 
bother him, he'll not bother you. My 
goodness, I wonder what on earth is go- 
ing on down there in the alders!” 

Johnny Chuck looked over to the alder 
thicket. He saw Sammy Jay and Blacky 
the Crow and Mrs. Redwing sitting in the 
alders. They were calling back and forth 
to each other, apparently very much ex- 
cited. Peter Rabbit looked this way and 
that way to see if the coast was clear. 

“Come on, Johnny Chuck, let’s go down 
and see what the trouble is,”’ said he, for 
you know Peter Rabbit has a great deal 
of curiosity. 

So down to the alder thicket skipped 
Peter Rabbit and Johnny Chuck, just as 
fast as they could go. Half way there they 
were joined by littl Danny Meadow 
Mouse, for he, too, had heard all the fuss 
and wanted to know what it all meant. 

“What's the matter down here?” asked 
Peter Rabbit of Sammy Jay, but Sammy 
was too excited to answer and simply 
pointed down into the middle of the alder 
thicket. So the three of them, one behind 
the other, very softly crept in among the 
alders. A great commotion was going on 


Peter 


among the dead leaves. Danny Meadow 
Mouse gave Just one look, then he turned 
as pale as did Mr. Toad when Peter Rab- 
bit fooled him with the old leather strap. 

“This is no place for me!’’ exclaimed 
little Danny Meadow Mouse, and then he 
started for home as fast as he could run. 


Partly under an old log lay Mr. Black- 
snake. There seemed to be something 
the matter with him. He looked sick, 
and threshed and struggled till he made 
the leaves fly Sammy Jay and Blacky 
the Crow and Mrs. Redwing called all 
sorts of insulting things to him, but he 
didn’t pay any attention to them what- 
ever. Once Mrs. Redwing darted down 


and pecked him sharply. But Mr. Black- 


snake seemed quite helpless. 


“What's the matter with him?” asked 
Johnny Chuck in a whisper 

“Nothing. Just wait and you'll see. 
Sammy Jay and Mrs. Redwing had better 
watch out or they'll be sorry.”’ replied 
Peter Rabbit. 

Just then Mr. Blacksnake wedged his 
head in under the old log and began to 
push and to wriggle harder than ever. 
Then Johnny Chuck gasped. Mr. Black- 
snake was crawling out of his clothes! 
Yes, sir, his old suit was coming off 


wrong side out, just like a glove, and un- 
derneath he wore a splendid suit of shiny 
black! 


“It’s time whis- 


for us to be moving,” 
pered Peter Rabbit. ‘After Mr. Black- 
snake has changed his clothes, he is 
pretty short tempered. Just hear him 
hiss now at Mrs. Redwing and Sammy 
Jay!"" 

They tiptoed out of the alder thicket 
and started back for the old house on the 
hill. Peter Rabbit suddenly giggled right 
out loud. 
“we'll come back and get 
snake’s old suit and have some 
Danny Meadow Mouse.” 

(Continued next 


Mr. Black- 
fun with 


week) 


“Tomorrow,” said Peter Rabbit, 


stand up I have observed that very 
few of the congregation remained sit. 
ting. So in this case the “elders” 
“heads” and “officers” promptly re. 
sponded. “And the people answered 
and said, Far be it from us that we 
should forsake the Lord, to serve Other 
gods; for Jehovah, our God, he it ‘jg 
that brought us up and our fathers up 
out of the land of Egypt, from the 
house of bondage, and that did those 
great signs in our sight,” etc. 

Joshua evidently felt that he was 
not getting at the bottom of things, 
just as ministers often feel that prom. 
ises to serve the Lord are good only 
for the hour of service, and lack a 
good deal of performance on Monday 
and therefore replies: “Ye can not 
serve the Lord, for he is a holy God: 
he is a jealous God; he will not for. 
give your transgression nor your sins. 
If ye forsake Jehovah, and ye serve 
foreign gods, then he will turn and 
do you evil, and consume you, after 
that he hath dona you good.” In 
other words, he says the service of the 
Lord is not an easy servce; it involves 
hard work, strength to resist the temp. 
tations around about you on every 
side, courage to do your duty, and 
often involves sacrifice. Your God is 
a holy God; He will not countenance 
slackness nor sin. He will not tol 
erate the worship of other gods. He 
demands a strenuous life in the way of 
righteousness. He is jealous of His 
honor and will not accept any divided 
services. 

When these “elders,” “heads,” and 
“officers” protested in all sincerity 
that they would serve the Lord, Joshua 
did three things. He made them con- 
fess that they were witnesses to this 
solemn covenant. “Ye are witnesses 
against yourselves that ye have chosen 
you Jehovah, to serve him. And they 
said, We are witnesses.” Next he 
said to them: If you are telling me 
the truth, put away the strange gods 
that are among you. Let me tell you 
that profession of loyalty to God in 
public and a strange god in your 
homes do not go together. Jesus put 
forth the same truth when He said: 
“Ye can not serve God and Mammon,” 
which answers to idolatry at the time 
of Joshua. Third, Joshua selected a 
large rock which stood by the taberna- 
cle, which seems to have beeen moved 
from Shiloh to Shechem durtng_ this 
general assembly and said: “Behold 
this stone shall be a witness against 
us; for it hath heard all the words 
of Jehovah which he spake unto us; it 
shall be therefore a witness against 
you, lest ve deny your God.” 

The necessity of making a deliber 
ate choice can not be too forcibly im 
pressed on the young. 

A failure to form a high ideal of 
character is fatal to the highest suc 
cess. 

The Christian is 
renew his vows. 

Seasons of special religious services 
are as essential today as they wer 
in Joshua’s day, for the reason that 
the temptation to fall into the world’ 
customs and habits is as great now 4% 
then, and perhaps greater, because of 
the ever-increasing luxuriance of mod 
ern life. 


never too old to 





For a different kind of meai loaf tf 
this. Have the butcher grind together 
two pounds of beef and one pound o 
pork and about half a pound of sill 
pork. Mix these together with 0’ 
beaten egg, a cupful of fine dry pread 
crumbs, half a teaspoon of sage, t? 
teaspoons of salt, and one-quarter t%@ 
spoon each of pepper and celery salt 
and three tablespoons of minced 
mento or green pepper. Add liquid ® 
mix, tomato juice, milk or water # 
meat stock—a cupful should be su 
cient. Mix very thoroly and put 
of it in a greased loaf pan. Pla® 
down the center a row of hard-boile! 
eggs, end to end. About five will ® 
needed. Cover with the rest of t 
meat, press solidly and bake about # 
hour in a hot oven. Serve on 2 P# 
ter, surrounded with raw carrots cut : 
finger-like strips and sprigs of par? 
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From ‘‘Hurlbut's Story of the Bible’* 


STORY OF THE BIBLE 


opyright MCMIV, by W. E. Scul 


The John C. Wiseteo Co., Publishers 




















we 
her 
“is STORY FORTY-SEVEN 
up 
the THE STRONG MAN—HOW HE LIVED AND 
ose HOW HE DIED 
Judges 13:1 to 14:31 
was 
ngs = : : , P 
ee: FPTER Jephthah three judges ruled me, you will not keep this secret away 
Om A in turn, named Ibzan, Elon and Ab- from me.” 
my ae, None of these were men of war, and At last Samson vielded, and told his 
k a in their days the land was quiet. wife how he had killed the lion and after- 
day But the people of Israel again began to ward found the hone y in its body. She 
ot worship idols; and as a punishment God | told her people, and just before the end 
= allowed them once more to pass under of the feast they came to Samson with 
rod: the power of their enemies. The seventh the answer. They said, ‘“‘What is sweeter 
for- oppres ion, which now fell upon Israel, than honey? And what is stronger than 
sins. was by far the hardest, the longest, and a lion ?”" 
orve the most widely spread of any, for it And Samson said to them, “If you had 
was over all the tribes. It came from the | not plowed with my heifer, you had not 
and Philistines, a strong and warlike people, found out my riddle.” 
ifter who lived on the west of Israel, upon the by his “heifer’’-—which is a young cow 
In plain beside the Great Sea. They wor- 3 of course Samson meant his wife. Then 
the shiped an idol called Dagon, which was Samson was required to give them thirty 
made in the form of a man’s hend ona suits of clothing Hle went out among 
ves fish's body. the Philistines, killed the first thirty men 
>Mmp- These people, the Philistines, sent their Whom he found, took off their clothes, 
very armies up from the plain beside the sea and gave them to the guests at the feast. 

y to the mountains of Israel, and overran But all this made Samson very angry. 
and all the land. He left his new wife and went home to 
dis They took away from the Israelites all his father’s house. Then the parents of 
ance their swords and spears, so that they his wife gave her to another man. 
tol- could not fight, and they robbed their But afte: time Samson's anger passed 
H land of all the crops, so that the people away, and he went again to Timnath to 

, suffered for want of food. And as before see his wife But her father said to him, 
iv of the Israelites in their trouble cried to ‘You went away angry, and I supposed 
His the Lord, and the Lord heard their | that you cared nothing for her. T gave 
ided prayer he r to another man, and now she is his 

In the tribe of Dan, which was next to wife. But here is her younger. sister; 
the country of the Philistines, there was you can take her for your wife instead.” 
and living a man named Manoah. One day But Samson would not take his wife’s 
erity an angel came to his wife and said, “You sister. He went out very angry, deter- 
shua chal] have a son, and when he grows up mined to do harm to the Philistines. be- 
3 She will begin to save Israel from the cause they had cheated him. He caught 
os hand of the Philistines. But your son all the wild foxes that he could find, until 
this F must never drink any wine or strong he had three hundred of them. Then 
PSses drink as long as he lives. And his hair |] he tied them together in pairs, by their 
osen must be allowed to grow long, and must tails: and between each pair of foxes he 
they never be cut, for he shall be a Nazarite tied to their tails a piece of dry wood 
oil unéer a vow to the Lord.” which he set on fire. These foxes with 
t he Vhen child was given especially to firebrands on their tails he turned loose 
y me God, or when a man gave himself to among the fields of the Philistines when 
gods some work for God, he was forbidden to the grain was ripe. They ran wildly over 
| you drink wine, and as a sign, his hair was the fields, set the #rain on fire, and 
’ left to grow long while the vow or prom- burned it, and with the grain the olive 
din Ef ise to God was upon him. Such a person trees in the fields 
your as this was called a Nazarite, a word When the Philistine saw their har- 
; pu & which means “fone who has a vow,” and Vests destroyed, they said, “Who has 
said: Manoah’'s child was to be a Nazarite, and done this s ; 

F under a vow, as long as he lived. And people id. “Samson did this, be- 
non, The child was born, and was named | cause his wife was given by her father 
time Samson. He grew up to become the | to another man.” 

‘ed a fm Strongest man of whom the Bible tells. The _ Philistine s+ Jooked on Samson’s 
corns! Samson was no general, like Gideon or father-in-law the CHUSE of their loss, 
Jephthah, to call out his people and lead | and they came, and set his house on fire, 
noved thm in war. He did much to set his | and burned the man and his daughter 
- this people free; but all that he did was by Whom Samson had married. *Then Sam- 
ehold his own strength, without any help from son came down again, and alone fought 
rainel other men. a company of Philistines, and killed them 
nf When Samson became a young man, all, as punishment for burning his 
words BE he went down to Timnath, in the land | wife. 
us: it of the Philistines. There he saw a young After this Samson went to live in a 
rainst Philistine woman whom he loved, and | hollow place in a split rock, called the 
wished to have as his wife. His father rock of Etam. The Philistines came up 
: and mother were not pleased that he in great army, and overran the fields 
Liber: should marry among the enemies of his in the tribe land of Judah. 
lv im own people. They did not know that God “Why do you come against us?” asked 
would make this marriage the means of the men of Judah “What do you want 
al of bringing harm upon the Philistines, and from us?" “We have come,” they said, 
of helping the Tsraelites. ‘to bind Samson, and to deal with him 
t suc: As Samson was going down to Timnath, as he has dealt with our people.” 
to see this voung woman, a hungry voung The men of Judah said to Samson, ‘Do 
yld to lion came out of the mountain, growling you not know that the Philistines are 
and roaring. Samson seized the lion, and ruling over us? Why do you make them 
tore him in pieces as easily as another angry by killing their people? You see 
rvices man would have killed a little kid of the that we suffer thru your pranks. Now 
wert foats; and then went on his way. He we must bind you, and give you to the 
1 that made his visit, and came home, but ‘Philistines, or they will ruin us all.” 
-orld’s said nothing to anyone about the lion. And Samson said, “I will let you bind 
ror After a time Samson went sgain to me, if you will promise not to kill me 
ow as Timnath, for his marriage with the Phi- | Yourselves, but only to give me safely 
use of listine woman. On his way he stopped into the hands of the Philistines.” 
e mod mm °° ‘ook at the dead lion; and in its body They mide the promise, and Samson 
he found a swarm of bees, and honey gave himself up to them, and allowed 
Which they had made. He took some of them to tie him up fast with new ropes. 
the honey, and ate it as he walked; but The Philistines shouted for joy as they 
yaf try told no one of. it. saw their enemy brought to them, led 

ft At the wedding feast, which lasted a in bonds by his own people. Little did 
gether whole week, there were many Philistine | they know what was to happen. For as 
und a young men: and they amused each other soon as Samson cume among them, he 
of salt With questions and riddles. burst the bonds tho they had been 
h ou “T will give you a riddle,” said Sam- | light strings, and picked up from. the 

af son. ‘If you answer it during the feast, ground the jawbone of an ass, and struck 
brea I will give you thirty suits of clothing. | right and left with it as with a sword. 
e, two And if you can not answer it, then you He killed almost thousand of the Phi- 
er tea MH ™USt give me thirty suits of clothing.” listines with this strange weapon. After- 
ry salt Let us hear your riddle,” they said. ward he sang «2 song about it, thus: 
ee And this was Samson’s riddle for the 
ed PF young men of the Philistines to answer: “With the jawbone of an ass, heap 
quid 0 * upon heaps, 
ter of Out of the eater came forth meat, With the jawbone of an ass have I 
> guftt And out of the strong came forth slain thousand men.” 

Weetness,” 

ut hall : After this, Samson went down to the 
Plat? ee could not find the answer tho | chief city of the Philistines, which was 
1-boile? the: tried to find it, all that day, and named Gaza. At was a large city, and 
ill MEE the wo days that followed. And at last | like all large cities was surrounded with 
ys ,y came to Samson's wife, and said to | 2 high wall. When the men of Gaza 
of the ~l “Coax your husband to tell you the found Samson in their city, they shut 
pout a ahi If you do not find it out, we | the gates, thinking that they could now 
q pla and po ~~ house on fire and burn you hold him as a prisoner. But in the night 

ut # A Aida people.” Samson rose up, went to the gates, pulled 
3 ¢ : Eh nd Samson's wife urged him to tell their posts out of the ground, and put 
pars er the answer, She cried and pleaded the gates with their posts upon his shoul- 





b With him, and 


said, “If you really love 











der. He carried them twenty miles away, 

















When you ring the dinner bell on Thanksgiving Day and 
are ready to serve the feast that you have so carefully 
prepared, be sure that you call your family and friends to 


a table properly set with good silver. There is nothing 
_ that adds as much to the appearance of your table as bright 
shining knives, forks and spoons—ones that you know are 
good and that you can be proud to show to your friends. 


A Cutlery Specialist 


Your local “Farm Service’? Hardware Man specializes 
in good silverware and cutlery. His training as a hard- 
ware man makes it possible for him to distinguish 
between the better and the poorer grades. He understands 
what’s under the polished surface, and if you take his 
recommendation when you buy carving sets, carving 
knives, and silverware, you will be sure of getting the 
quality that will last for many years and full value for 
all you spend. 


And Out in the Kitchen 


Have you the right cooking utensils to make the Thanks" 
giving feast a success? If you need a new roaster, pots, 
pans, or cutlery for kitchen use, get these also at your local 
“Farm Service’ Hardware store. There you can see 
everything before purchasing, and know exactly whether 
the roaster will fit your oven and that other utensils you 
buy are just what you want. You will find his prices 
always low for the quality given, and he stands back 
of everything you purchase with his assurance of satis- 
factory service. 






Your ‘‘Farm Service’ Hardware Men. 


b 
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The return of the native 


HE city grows larger every day—brighter its 

lights—faster and harder its feverish activity. 
But underneath, there is beginning a movement 
back to our native soil. 


The hardship, the barren living which drove 
impatient youth away from the home farm, is 
giving way before the engineering genius of an 


The Committee on Relation : 
electrical age. 


of Electricity to Agriculture 
iscomposed of economistsand 
engineers vepresenting the 
U.S. Depts. of Agriculture, 
Commerce and the Interior, 
Amer. Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, National Grange, 
Amer. Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers, Individ- 
ual Plant Manufacturers, 
General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, American 
Home Economics Ass’n., 
National Ass'n. of Farm 
EquipmentManufacturers, 
and the National Electric 
Light Association. 


Since fresh water for live stock, kitchen and bath- 
room can be automatically pumped at a cost of 
a few dollars a year; since electric refrigeration 
and electric cooking are replacing the older, 
cruder methods at an actual saving of expense; 
since electric light is making the farm home a 
place where life can be enjoyed:—the glitter of 
the city is losing its attraction for farm boys 
and girls. 

Consult your light and power company if you 
think you can use electricity on your farm. They 
will tell you whether electrification can be made 
@ success in your Case. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. ¥. 














Do your buying from firms advertising in Wal- 


r 
SAFETY FIRST laces’ Farmer. If you do not find in Wallaces’ 


Farmer the articles you want to buy, just let us know what you want and we 





will be glad to give you names of reliable firms. 








Zin¢ {nsulated 


€nthony Fence 
Banner.:::.Posts 


With every roll of Anthony Fence 
your dealer will give you our writ- 
ten guarantee that it will outlast 
or equal in service any other fence 
now made, of equal size wires and 
used under the same conditions, 
Send for our booklet, ‘‘Fencing for Profits.”® 


Banner Steel Posts 


Railroad rail design. ‘‘The Post with the Steel Backbone.” 
Large, slit-wingedanchorplate,rootsfirmlyintotheground. 


See Our Dealer in Your Vicinity 


Other Sales Offices: 

Chicago, New York, Boston, Clevelan8, Worcester, Philadelphia, Pittsdurgh, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Wilkes Barre, St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Okishome City, Birmingham, Atlanta, Memphis, Dallas, Denver, Salt Lake City 


Steel & Wir 
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and left them on the top of a hill not far 
from the city of Hebron. 

After this Samson saw 
among the Philistines, and he 
The name of this woman was 
The rulers of the Philistines came 
lilah and said to her: 

“Find out, if you can, what it is that 
makes Samson so strong, and tell us. 
If you help us to get control of him, so 
that we can have him in our power, we 
will give you a great sum of money.” 

And Delilah 


another woman 
loved her. 
Delilah. 
to De- 


coaxed and pleaded with 
Samson to tell her what it was that made 
him so strong. Samson said to her, “If 
they will tie me with seven green twigs 
from a tree, then I shall not be strong 
any more,” 

They brought her seven 
like those of a willow tree, and she bound 
Samson with them while he was asleep. 
Then she called out to him, ‘‘Wake up, 
Samson, the Philistines are coming out 
against you!” 

And Samson rose up, and 
twigs easily as if they 
charred fire, and went 
ease, 

And Delilah 
eret. She said, 
fun of me. Now 
can be bound.” 

And Samson 
with new ropes, 
used before; 


green twigs, 


broke the 
had been 
away with 


as 


in the 


tried again to find his se- 
“You are only making 
tell me truly how you 


said, “Let them bind me 
that have never been 
then T can not get away.” 

When Samson was asleep again, De- 
lilah bound him with new ropes. Then 
she called out as before, “Get up, Sam- 
son, for the Philistines are coming!" And 
when Samson rose up, the ropes broke as 
if they were thread. And Delilah again 
urged him to tell her, and he said: 

“You notice that my long hair is in 
seven locks, Weave it together in the 
loom, just as if it were the threads in a 
piece of cloth.” 

Then, while he 
his hair in the loom, 
n large pin to the 
when he awoke, he 
away the pin and the 
ing frame, for he was 
fore. 

And Delilah said, ‘‘Why do you tell me 
that you love me, as long as you deceive 
me, and keep from me your secret!” And 
she pleaded with him day after day, un- 
til at last he yielded to her, 
the real secret of his strength. 


was asleep, she wove 
and fastened it with 
weaving frame. But 
rose up and carried 
beam of the weav- 
as strong as he- 


He said: 


“T am a Nazarite, under a vow to the 
Lord not to drink wine, and not to allow 
my hair to be cut. If T should let my 
hair be cut short, then the Lord would 
forsake me, and my strength would go 
from me, and TI would be like other 
men,”* 

Then Delilah knew that she had found 


the truth at last. She sent for the rulers 
of the Philistines, saying, ‘‘Come up this 
once, and you shall have your enemy, 
for Tam sure now that he has told me all 
that is in his heart.’’ 

Then, while the Philistines were 
ing outside, Delilah let Samson go to 
sleep, with his head upon her knees, 
While he was sound asleep, they took a 
razor and shaved off all his hair. Then 
she called out as at other times, “Rise up, 
Samson; the Philistines are upon you!” 

He awoke and rose up, expecting to 
find himself strong as before; for he did 
not at first know that his long hair had 
heen cut off. But he had broken his vow 
to the Lord, and the Lord had left him. 
He was now as weak as other men, and 
helpless in the hands of his enemles. The 
Philistines easily made him their prison- 
er; and that he might never do them 
more harm, they put out his eyes. Then 
they chained him with fetters, and sent 
him to prison at Gaza. And in the pris- 
on they made Samson turn a heavy mill- 
stone to grind grain, just as tho he were 
a beast of burden. 

But while Samson 


watch- 


was in prison, his 
hair grew long again; and with his hair 
his strength came back to him, for Sam- 
son renewed his vow to the Lord. 

One day a great feast was held by the 
Philistines in the temple of their fish- 
god, Dagon. For they said, “Our god 
has given Samson our enemy into our 
hands. Tet us be glad together and 
praise Dagon.” 

And the temple 
ple, and the 
ed with more 
and women. 


was thronged with peo- 
roof over it was also crowd- 
than three thousand mep 
They sent for Samson, to 
rejoice over him: and Samson was led 
into the court of the temple, before all 
of the people, to amuse them. After a 
time, Samson said to the boy who was 
leading him: 

“Take me up to the front 
ple, that I may stand by 
pillars, and lean against it.” 

And while Samson stood between two 
of the pillars, he prayed to the Lord God 
of Israel, and said, “O Lord God, re- 
member me, I pray thee, and give me 
strength only this once, O God; and help 
me, that IT may obtain vengeance upon 
the Philistines for my two eyes!” 

Then he placed one arm around 
pillar on one side, and the other 
around the pillar on the other side, 
he said, ‘‘Let me die with the 
tines.”’ 

And he bowed forward with all his 
might, and pulled the pillars over with 
him, bringing down the roof and all upon 
it upon those that were under it. Sam- 
son himself was among the dead: but in 


of the tem- 
one of the 


so 


the 
arm 
and 
Philis- 











and told her | 
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his death he killed more of the Philig: 
tines than he had killed during his life, 
Then in the terror which came Upon 
the Philistines, the men of Samson's tribe 
came down and found his dead body, and 
buried it in their own land. After that 
it was years before the Philistines trieg 
again to rule over the Israelites. 
Samson did much to set his people free- 
but he might have done much more, jf 
he had led his people, instead of trusting 
alone to his own strength; and if he had 
lived more earnestly, and not done his 




































deeds as tho he was playing pranks and 
making jokes upon his enemies. There 
were deep faults in Samson, but at the 





















end he sought God’s help and found jt 
and God used Samson to begin to set hig 





people free, 

The tribe to which Samson_ belongeq 
was the tribe of Dan, a people who lived 
on the edge of the mountain country, 
between the mountains and the plaing 
by the sea coast, which was the home 
of the Philistines. The tribe land of 
Dan was northwest of Judah, southwegt 
of Ephraim and west of Benjamin. Sam. 
son ruled over his own tribe, but not 


other tribes. Yet his deedg 
strength kept the Phi. 
listines, during his lifetime, from get. 
ting control over the lands of Judah and 
3Zenjamin; so that Samson helped to saye 
Israel from its enemies. 


much over the 
of courage and 


SINGLE VS. THREE-DIAL CONTROL 
FOR RADIO 

The fact that radio users have been de 
manding and radio manufacturers trying 
to perfect a single-dial control is pretty 
good evidence that the single-dial control 
is considered at least much more desir. 
able if not better than the three-dial 
method. It is quite a lot more convenient 
in switching from station to station if ft 


can be done by turning one dial rather 
than three or even two dials. 
The single-dial method usually consists 


of moving the three tuning units either 
by having a cord or rack or chain com 
necting all three together, so that turn 





ing one turns the other two also: or elge 
the three are arranged on shafts that fit 
inside each other so that controls can all 
be brought so close together that they 
can be turned as one. No matter what 
method of single-dial control is used 
sharp tuning usually requires that ther 


be some method of slightly adjusting th 
other two units. This is because it 
almost impossible to make three con 
densers with their connections and leads 
so nearly exactly alike that they will tun 


exactly on the same dial readings over 
the full range of wave lengths. Hence 
the most common method seems to get 
the adjustment as close as possible with 
the single-dial control and then make the 
final adjustment with the auxiliary com 
trols. 





HELPING NOISY RADIO TUBES 

Recently my radio set had been annoy 
ing me because of hums and howls ap 
parently due to tube vibration, since thes 
noises would be started by any slight 
jarring of the set or even by walking 
across the floor. 

Finally I took some soft rubber sheet? 
about a quarter of an inch thick and cit 
squares large enough for the sockets # 
rest on, removed the screws holding th 
sockets to the baseboard, slipped th 
rubber squares under the sockets, put i 
slightly longer screws, and tightened them 
down so that the rubber was under slight 
compression, This change at once 
stopped my trouble with tube noises. Tw 
thicknesses of discarded auto towel tube 


will give about the right thiekness. Many 
of the improved sockets are now > spring 
mounted, which is even more. effectivé 


than the soft rubber. 
Another source of tube 
bration of the thin glass 
tubes. Soft rubber hoods 
to slip over the tops of the 
this type of vibration. The 
is accomplished by having an arm frow 
the socket come up on each of the 
tube. These arms are of spring steel and 
each holds a pad of soft rubber againt 
the side of the tube to stop tube vib 
tion. It is surprisng what a difference? 
little help of this sort will make in tu 
noises.—I. W. D. 


noises is the 
walls of the 
are now mage 
tubes to ste 
same thin 


side 












SWEET CLOVER SEED 
that sweet 






Present indications are 
ver will be sold to the farmers 0@ 
spring at around 14 or 15 cents a po 






Farmers are at present being off 
from 10 to 11 cents a pound for their § 





clover seed, f. o. b. country points it 
North Dakota. This is more than dow 
the price offered last year. This P® 





increase is due to shortage in produ 
in North Dakota, Minnesota, South D& 
kota and Canada, which are the 
sources of seed. 












T. B. SITUATION IN EUROPE 

In Scotland it is estimated that 4 
cent of the cattle are tubercular. @ 
tions are little better in England 
France. Even pasteurization has % 










to insure a safe milk supply. Hotels # 
restaurants in these countries 
serve milk with meals, chiefly be@ 








of this. 
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‘FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


ubscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson’* expert knowledge. He will gladly 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 
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Mounting An Engine On a 
Corn Picker 


In a late issue a reader was asking 
how to mount a Ford engine on a corn 
picker. 

There are several ways of doing this 
job. I am suggesting two of them. 
The first one is as illustrated. 

Cut off the Ford frame just behind 
the ears. Leave two cross supporting 
members. Retain the transmission, 
the universal joint, and about 12 inches 
of the drive shaft. The exact length 
of this piece of drive shaft can best 
be determined by trial. 

Only two pieces of new equipment, 
aside from what the blacksmith sup- 
plies, will be required. One of these 
is the bevel gear marked No. 5, Fig. 2, 
which is the same as the one on the 
flywheel shaft, with which it meshes. 
The other is the bearing No. 4, of a 
size to fit the drive shaft. The arch 
brace No. 1, Fig. 2, penetrates the gath- 
ering boards and is bolted to the main 
frame of the picker. This arch brace 
may be made _ out of 1%-inch pipe. 
Kend it hot and flatten the ends where 
the bolt holes are drilled. No. 2—one 
on each side—are stubs made of wag- 
on tire iron. No. 3 is an arch member 
made gf the same material and to the 
top of which is bolted the bearing 
No. 4. : 

In mounting the engine, get the uni- 
versal joint and bevel gear No. 5 just 
as close together as is possible. This 
helps to keep the load of the motor 
over the bull wheels. 


| Mount the coil box above the left 
| side of the engine, and the gasoline 


The 
bolted on 


tank square above the engine. 
front tank brace may be 


_ With the cap screws of the motor head 


but the back support—narrow tire iron 
again—will have to be bolted to the 
old channels. 

Mount the gasoline and spark con- 
trols on the right side of the engine, 
No. 7, handy to the driver. Your black- 


| ’mith will have a chance to exercise 


his skill in making these contraptions 
handy. 

For most work it will be necessary 
to tie the transmission into low, and 
then control the speed of the engine. 

This method of mounting the engine 
is quite effective. It disturbs the rest 
of the machinery not at all. Then in 
case the motor is wanted for some 
Other purpose, remove the two bolts in 
the arch frame, No. 1; two bolts in 
the stubs, No. 2; raise the motor and 
Slide it forward, which clears the bear- 
ing, No. 4. The bevel gear arranged 
88 at No. 5, Fig. 2, is not good me- 
chanics, because the teeth of the gears 
do not mesh properly, as one is turned 
backwards to the other. The arrange- 
ment shown at Fig. 3 is good. This re- 
auires the purchase of one extra bevel 
fear. It also takes more work to in- 
Stall because the flywheel, ratchet 
clutch, etc., must be removed to make 
he for gear No. 10. Brace 8 is a 
ittle forward of brace No. 3. The bevel 
fears Nos. 9, 10 and 11, are the same 


size, 


The other method of mounting is one 


that was devised three or four years 
ago by A. F. Buckwoldt, who lives near 
Stanhope, Iowa. His.scheme has been 
copied a number of times and has been 
recommended by Professor Collins, of 
Iowa State College, to inquirers writ- 
ing to the college. Mr. Buckwoldt’s 
scheme may use the same motor as is 
mentioned above. To proceed, cut off 
the motor frame on the left side just 
behind the ear, leave 15 inches more 
on the other side. Remove the seat 
and provide for it elsewhere. Set the 
tilting lever on the other side of the 
tongue. Mount the motor in this space 
on top of the picker tongue. The drive 
shaft will have to have two bearings 
provided—one just back of the univer- 
sal joint and one on the rear frame 
cross member. Provide, also, two 
chain sprockets, twelve teeth each. 
Attach one as at No. 6, Fig. 2, and put 
one on the back end of the engine 
drive shaft in line with No. 6. Run 
the drive chain around these two 
sprockets. The rotary direction of No. 
6 is counterclockwise, and therefore in 
harmony with the motor. 

In using either one of these methods, 
remove the drive chains fram the bull 
wheel sprockets. 

This last method is the more expen- 
sive and throws the weight quite well 
forward on the trucks. Either method, 
however, will give good results. 

The objection to the first method of 












mounting the motor is the inconven- 
ience of starting the engine. The ob- 
jection to the second method is the in 
convenience the driver experiences in 
adjusting himself to an old seat ar- 
rangement. 


Repairing Old Stock Tank 


A North Dakota 
writes: 


correspondent 


“We have an old tank, made of two- 
inch fir planks, that we would like 
to reinforce and use for a stock tank 
in winter. As it is considerably larger 
than we need, would it be practical to 
line it with a cement wall? If so, 
how would one go about it? How rich 
a mixture of cement should one use? 
Would it be necessary to use an inner 
form?” 

It would seem to us the first thing 
would be to see that the hoops on the 
tanks were in good shape and that 
they were properly tightened. Then 
a couple of coats of asphalt paint on 
the inside ought to be all required to 
make it hold water. This would be 
cheaper than lining it with cement and 
the tank would be lighter and more 
easily handled. 

However, it would be an easy mat- 
ter to line the tank with concrete. 
First see that the tank hoops are solid 
and tight, then staple heavy woven 
wire fencing around on the inside, and 
then plaster with three coats of a mix- 
ture of one bag cement to one and 
one-half cubic feet of sand. 
















“My wife and I have found that using Old Hick- 
ory Smoked Salt is mere play compared to the 
smoke-house method of curing meat. It saves the 
cost of building a smoke-house and all the work 
of smoking. The smoke flavor does not fry out of 
the hams and bacons and make the drippings too 
strong for other cookings. The flavor is unsur- 
passed. No noticeable shrinkage and our meat 
has kept perfectly. By following your directions 
nobody can fail to get good results.””— C. A, 
Warner, Butterfield, Minn. 


“s) 
nor 








Get rid of the smoke-house with its 
dirt, labor and fire risk; save that 
part of meat that oozes out in the 
heat of the smoke-house and drips 
into the fire. Use Old Hickory Smoked 
Salt and you too can enjoy a flavor 
that is unsurpassed and that will not 
fry out. Genuine hickory wood smoke 
on pure salt — put there by the Ed- 
wards process. Just salt and smoke, 
nothing else. As the salt draws the 
moisture from the meat, the smoke 


THE SMOKED SALT COMPANY, INC., Cincinnati, Ohio 


penetrates the meat from rind to 
bone, preserving and flavoring it 
uniformly, mildly, deliciously. Mr. 
W. M. Nelson, of Red Oak, Iowa, 
says: “The only fault I find with Old 
Hickory is that the meat is too good 
and we eat it too fast and also too 
much of it.” 


At your dealers in air-tight, trade- 
marked, ten pound drums. Write for 
free sample and book. 






4 
TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT OFF AND CANADA 


SMOKED SALT 


EDWARDS PROCESS 


PATENTS PENDING 
The Smoked Salt Co.,Inc., 405-425 Culvert St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me free sample of Old Hickory Smoked Salt and 
booklet No. 425-D of suggestions for better methods of curing and cooking. 


Name 
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7" Il R.F.D. No. 


Your Winter 
Outing 





State 











Make it the most enjoyable trip of your life. 
via the warm, low-altitude route direct to 
Los Angeles, San Diego and Santa Barbara. 
Three super-quality trains daily —finer 
and faster service beginning November 14th, 
De Luxe GOLDEN STATE LIMITED— 
All-Pullman—Everytravel luxury. Extra fare. 
APACHE—Observation car, standard and 
tourist sleepere and coaches. No extra fare. 
CALIFORNIAN — Standard 
and tourist sleepers and 
coaches. No extra fare. 


ASK FOR DATES OF SPECIAL 
TOURIST CAR PARTIES. 


For detailed information and descriptive booklets address 


C. C. Gardner, Asst. Gen’l Pass’r Agt. 
Rock Island Lines 
614 Valley Nat'l Bank Bldg., Phone Market $400 
Des Moines, Iowa 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 
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HowtoGetMoreEges 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. C. C. 
Hagar, Whose Hens, Once Sickly 
Idlers, Now Lay 5 Dozen Eggs Daily 


Poultry raisers, whose hens do not 
lay, will read the following letter with 
greatest interest: 

“Gentlemen: I read many complaints 
about hens not laying. With the pres- 
ent low prices of feed and splendid 
prices for eggs, one can’t afford to 
keep hens that are not working. For a 
time my hens were not doing well; 
feathers were rough; combs pale and 
only a few laying. I tried different 
remedies and finally sent to the Walker 
Kemedy Co., Dept. 24, Waterloo, Lowa, 
for two 50c packages of Walko Egg 
Maker. I could see a change right 
away. Their feathers became smooth 
end glossy; combs red, and they began 
laying fine. I had been getting only 
a few eggs a day. I now get five 
dozen. My pullets hatched in March 
are laying fine.”~-Mrs. C. C. Hagar, 
Huntsville, Mo. 


Why Hens Don’t Lay 

When hens stop laying, become list- 
less, rough of feather, pale of comb, 
etc.—you know they are “run down” 
and need a tonic. Readers are warned 
to take the “stitch in time.” Don't 
wait until your hens develop liver trou- 
ble and indigestion, with consequent 
leg weakness, lameness, rheumatism, 
bowel trouble, etc. Give Walko Egg 
Maker in all feed. It will promote di- 
gestion; tone up liver and other func- 
tions; build rich, red blood; restore 
vim, vigor and vitality; make smooth 
glossy feathers and healthy red combs. 
You'll get dozens of eggs where you 
got only a few before—and a bigger 
percentage of fertile eggs. All without 
injury to the sensitive organs of your 
birds. The ahove letter proves it. 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko Egg Maker en- 
tirely at our risk-—postage prepaid—so 
you can see for yourself what a won- 
der-working tonic it is, for keeping 
hens in pink of condition, free froin 
disease, and working overtime. So 
you can prove-—as’ thousands have 
proved—that it will eliminate losses 
and double, treble, even quadruple your 
profits. Send 50c for a regular size 
package of Walko Exe Maker--give in 
all feed and watch results. You'll find 
the cost less than one cent a day for 
30 hens, and you'll get dozens of eges 
where you got only a few before. It’s 
a positive fact. We guarantee il. The 
Pioneer National Bank, the oldest and 
strongest bank in Waterloo, lowa, 
stands back of this guarantee. You run 
no risk. If you don't find it the great- 
est egg producer and general tonic you 
ever used, your money will be promptly 
refunded. Address Walker Remedy 
Co., Dept. 24, Waterloo, Lowa. 


How to Prevent Roup 


“Dear Sir: We raise several hundred 
chickens every year and have lost a 
g00d many dollars worth from Roup. | 
used many remedies, none of them suc- 
cessful, so took to using the hatchet, 
but found that treatment costly. Then 
I] sent 50c to the Walker Remedy Co., 
Dept. 25, Waterloo, lowa, for their 
Walko tablets for roup, and out of 96 
hens that had the Roup bad, | saved 
all but three. I can’t speak too strong- 
ly of the treatment, for it certainly 
does the work, and just can't be beat. 
If more people knew about it, they 
would not lose so many of their hens 
with Roup.’’—Mrs. Nellie Heron, Ea- 
gleville, Mo. 


Don’t Wait 

Don't wait till Roup gets half or two- 
thirds of your flock. Don’t let it get 
started. Write today. Let us prove to 
you that Walko tablets will prevent 
Roup. Send 50c today for a regular 
size or $1.00 for economical large size 
box on our guarantee. Money back if 
not satisfied. 


Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 25, 
Waterloo, lowa 











THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions relating to 


pvultry will be cheerfully answered. 











Overcrowding and Poor 
Ventilation 


November is the month when over- 
crowding and ventilation troubles and 
diseases give poultry keepers the most 
grief and anxiety. This is when colds 
and roup most frequently appear. 

Careless handling when these trou- 
bles come or neglect will often wipe 
out all chance of profitable production 
during the winter. Removing the 
cause is as important, if not more so, 
than treating the sick individuals. 

The suggestion that three to four 
square feet of floor space should be 
provided for each bird, is not based 
on theory only. The chief reason for 











this recommendation is that chickens 
given less space are so commonly vic- 
tims of colds and roup. Crowded 
houses commonly mean damp houses. 
Inadequate house room commonly car- 
ries with it lack of the proper amount 
of roosting space, Overcrowded 
roosts, roosting on the nests and feed- 
ers and on the floor all increase the 
spread of colds and roup. 

If the house will not give three to 
four feet of floor space per fowl and 
additional housing can not be provided, 
the wise and profitable thing to do is 
to reduce the flock. Most flocks con- 
tain hens and immature pullets that 
will be of questionable value. Culling 
closely and selling for meat purposes 
is the way to handle these. If 
many mature, healthy, promising pul- 
lets and hens are on hand to allow the 
necessary floor space, a ready market 
at a considerable premium over meat 
prices is generally available. Not only 
is there some one willing to buy such 
to add to her flock, but there are usu- 
ally a dozen eager buyers for every- 
one having pullets for sale. A flock of 
100 choice pullets and hens with ade- 
quate space offers a far better chance 
for winter and profits than 200 
crowded in the same space and sneez- 
ing with colds or sick with roup. 

Poor ventilation or none at all is 
just as serious as overcrowding. For- 
merly with the cheap houses in com- 
mon use, ventilation was less of a 
problem. Cracks and poor joints gave 
sufficient ventilation tho lacking much 
of being good ventilation. Litter that 
is constantly damp, heavily frosted 
windows and frost collection on the 
ceiling are common sigus of poor ven- 
tilation. Air shafts, roof ventilators, 
muslin fronts and properly opened 
windows, enter into proper ventilation 
programs. A straw loft in houses of 
considerable height often makes easy 
what is otherwise a difficult’ ventila- 
tion problem. 

Drafts are bad 
as people. Of course, in 
are overcrowded or poorly ventilated 
drafts hurt the flock the most but in 
any houses they are objectionable. The 
back, roof and ends of the house should 
be as tight as possible with plenty of 
air coming in on the south side. 


too 


eges 


for chickens as well 
houses that 


Replacing Tankage With Milk 


A Fayette county subscriber writes: 

“We have all the skim-milk and un- 
diluted buttermilk that we can use 
for our flock. We want to give our 
flock the best possible ration, but want 
to use as much milk and as little tank- 
age as practical. Do you think we had 
better continue to put tankage in our 
mash? How much milk should a flock 
of 250 Orpington hens use to balance 
their ration? We have no alfalfa hay 
and our clover is poor qualitv. We 
have not found sprouting oats very 
satisfactory under our’ conditions. 
What would you recommend for green 
feed?” 

During cold weather it is difficult 





to get a flock to drink enough milk to 
| entirely balance a ration containing no 











heavy protein carrier. We believe a 
standard mash ration containing 5 per 
cent tankage, meat scraps or meat and 
bone instead of the usual 20 per cent, 
should make up, with all the milk they 
can drink, a balanced ration. In addi- 
tion to completing the balancing of 
the ration, a little tankage or other 
protein concentrate makes the mash 
more appetizing. 

A flock of 250 hens of an American 
breed should drink about ten gallons 
of milk daily to balance a ration en- 
tirely. It will be almost impossible 
to get this large a consumption during 
extremely cold weather, even tho no 
water is furnished. If they average 
not more than five gallons daily the 
protein concentrate in the mash should 
be increased to 10 per cent. 

If it is possible to get a good qual- 
ity alfalfa meal, the addition of 10 or 
15 per cent of this to the mash ration, 
in place of bran, should be a fairly 
satisfactory source of green feed sub- 
stitute. 


Dropping Boards 


Chicken .houses without dropping 
hoards under the roosts are too numer- 
ous. I have seen a lot of houses rath- 
er good in most respects without them 

houses with good windows and light, 
correct. ventilation, up-to-date nests, 
adequate feeders and clean water con- 
tainers, and yet with a ladder-like 
bunch of poles for roosts. 

For ease in cleaning, the dropping 
board adds so much that there is no 
comparison in cleaning such a house 
and one equipped with the old-fash- 
ioned pole perches. The litter can be 
kept clean and dry much longer 
when dropping boards are used. Drop- 
ping boards actually increase the ca- 
pacity of the house, because the whole 
floor space is available for daytime 
use of the flock. With the old type 
roosts, the space underneath is avoid- 
ed by the flock if possible, and the 
used floor space is noticeably redueed. 

The crowded upper roosts and un- 
used lower ones is the usual thing with 
the old style roosts. Even when placed 
on a level, without a dropping board, 
the back roosts crowded and the 
front ones bare, very generally. It 1s 
largely a question of drafts) The drop- 
ting board is a real aid in reducing 
drafts. Cleaner eggs, healthier hens 
und easily-cleaned houses all come 
with this addition to poultry equip- 
ment. 


are 


A Good Start for the Pullets 


The maturing pullets should be put 
in winter houses not later than Novem- 
ber 1. Changes in rations often seem 
advisable at the beginning of the win- 
ter laying Such changes 
should be made gradually. 
in the mash ingredients if very marked 
should be made by mixing some of the 
old and new for a few days. A change 
from a home-mixed mash to a com- 
mercially-mixed one or the 
should be handled the same way. 

Pullets should be fed rather heavily 
on grain just before they begin to lay 
and during the early part of the egg 
cycle. They need more grain rich 
in the fat producing elements than 
hens a year older. With old = corn 
plentiful and of better quality than 
the new crop many continue the feed- 
ing of old corn because of greater 
convenience. There’ is something 
about new corn that pushes the pul- 
lets on to maturity and producing eggs 
that no other grain will do. That is, 
new corn will do this when properly 
balanced with a good mash. New 
corn, even rather immature new corn, 
if not moldy or rotten, is the best pos- 
sible grain for tall feeding of the 
pullets. 


season. 
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for your 
Live or Dic 


Hatchers! Breeders! Poultry Raisers! We'}} 
sell your birds at top market price on commis. 
sion basis, Check and account of sale wil] 
forward same day shipment is received. Ship a 
dozen or a car load, No waiting—you get your 
money right away. Ask any of our 


14,000 Satisfied Customers 


No shipment too small; none too Jorge for our vast 
handling facilities. Send yours NOW. Expert grading 
of every bird assures you fair deal and the most money 
for your goods. 

Don’t take chances. Ship to us. Our 63 year reputa- 
tion for generous, fair dealing protects you. Look us 
up in Dunn’s, Bradstreets or at any bank in the world, 

Send trial shipment today or write at once for FREK 
Shipping Tags and Special Quotations, 


C. H. WEAVER & Co, 


Dept. 36 
South Water Market CHICAGO 


9 Member National Poultry, Butter & Egg Assn, e| 


= — 





How to Get 
More Winter 


EGGS 


EGG a DAY is guaranteed to give you 
more eggs, summer and winter. Thousands use 
it. Just mix it with the feed. If it doesn’t pro- 
duce 3 times its cost in EXTRA eggs, your 
money is refunded. Usually increases the egg 
yield 3 or 4 times. 250-hen flocks have shown 
extra profits of $100 a month at 2c a day cost. 


ECCa DAY 
MAKES Hens Lay 


Get these big winter egg pro- 
fits. Start using EGG a DAY 
tight away. It contains the min- 
erals required for egg making. 
Tones the hen’s system, main- 
tains tip-top health and keeps 
the egg glands at full activity. 



















































You'll see quick tmprovement in your layers. 12 1b. 
pkg., $1.25, supplies 250 hens 2 months. 5 Ib. pkg. 65¢. 
Order from your dealer, or mail your order direct to us. 


Enter your dealer's EGG a DAY Egg-Laying Contest 


STANDARD CHEMICAL Merc. Co. 
Dept. 17 Joha W. Gamble, Pres, Omaha, Nepr. 


Mekere of Rehable Live Stock and Poultry 
reparations Since 1686 





Please mention Wallaces’ Farmet 
when writing advertisers. 


More Egg Money 


Make $1000 a year from 300 hens, lite 
othersare doing. Poultry Tribunesbes 


how ; explains brooding, culling, feediag 
management; monthly, 80-160 pas 


3 Months’ Trial ] Kt 
One Dollar a Year 

Colored art chicken pictures suitsbe 

for framing FREE every other 

Send stampa or coin today at our 


Poultry Tribune, Dept.38, Mount Monislh 
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theW-W "tre" 
THE GRINDER 
WITH THE-HAMMERS 


Grinds grain, alfalfa. fodder, 
, Beparately or together, any fine- 
No extra attachments, Trouble 
of; the yrinder without burrs or 
working parts. Make Your 
Own Mixed Feed. Grinds cate, etc., 
for pig slop. Four sizes; elevator or 
b Timken bearings. 12 years 
ssful service. Write for folder 
1 samples 
THE W-W FEED GRINDER CO. 
Wichita, Kansas 
Distributed by 
T. G. Northwall Co.. Omaha, Nebraska 


Athletes Heal Ruptwe 


In a New Scientific Way 
MAKE. THIS FREE TEST 


Ruptured athletes every’ 
where have found 8 W 
retain rupture with com 
and safety and at the 4 
time to allow the rupiltt 
heal. Weighing but & “ 
ounces, this new df ih 
gives absolute fr re 
movement. Tt cannot bere 
tected beneath the o 
fitting clothes; planoel 
that {t can be washed 
Ss? it has healed thous 
hundreds of people ¥ oft 

an active part in athletics. Send for free trial 
sent in plain sealed envelope. 


265 State Street, Marshall, Mid 
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ON THE AIR 








| NEXT WEEK 


Following is a radio program for corn | 
pelt farmers for the week of November | 
14 to 20. Central standard time is given 
thruout. 

FARM PROGRAMS 
(Daily except Sunday) 

WES (Chicago, 345)—12:00 noon, R. F. 
p. Club Dinner Bell Program; 6:00 p. m., 
supper Bell Program 

WHO (Des Moines, 526)—10:00 a. m., 
Wednesday and Saturday; 12:00 noon, 
AQ (Chicago, 447)—12:10 p. 
prairie Farmer Program. 

WOI (Ames, 270)—12:45 p. m. 

wcco (Minneapolis, 416)—12:00 
7:30 p. m., Monday and Friday. 

WDAF (Kansas City, 366)—12:45 p. m. 

KFNF (Shenandoah, 461)—8:00 p. m., 
Monday and Tuesday. 

WOMEN’S PROGRAMS 

WoOI—10:30 a. m., Tuesday and Thurs- 
day. 
woc (Davenport, 484)—3:00  p. 
Monday to Friday. 

WLS-—3:30 p. m., Homemakers’ 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday. 

WCcco—2:00 p. m., Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday; 10:45 a. m., Monday, Wednes- 
day and Iriday. 

KFNF—1:30 p. m., Monday and Satur- 
day; 3:30 p. m., Wednesday. 

WQJ (Chicago, 448)—11:00 a. 
day to Saturday; 3:00 p. m., 
Friday. 

WHT (Chicago, 
day to Saturday. 

KYW (Chicago, 536)—10:35 a. m., 
day to Saturday; 3:00 p. m., Friday. 

KOIL (Council Bluffs, 306)—1:15 p. m., 
Monday to Friday. 


CHILDREN’S HOUR 

(Monday to Saturday) 
KYW—6:00 p. m., Uncle 
Stories, 
WCCO—5:15 p. m., 
WMAQ—5:15 p. m., 
KFNF—1:30 p. m., 
fridays only. 
WLS-—-Saturdays, 7:00 p. m., 
Glenn, Lullaby Time. 
WHO—Wednesdays, 
Dutch. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 

KYW-—-Thursday, 8:00 p. Twenty 
Minutes of Good Reading. 
WCCO—Saturday, 7:45 p. m., 
Philosophies. 
WSM—Saturday, 7:30) op. 
Dance. 
WLS—Saturday, 
Barn Dance, 
WLS—Friday, 
Boat. 
WDAF 
the Town. 
CHURCH SERVICES, NOVEMBER 14 
KFNF—10:45 a. m.; 2:30 p. m., Seed 
House Song Service; 3:00 p. m.; 6:30 p. 
m, Golden Rule Cirele; 7:30 p. m. 
WHO—11:00 a. m., B'Nai Jeshurun 
Congregation, 
WCCO—10:00 a. m., 
DP om, Presbyterian 
Christian Seience 
WQJ—10:15 a. 


m., 


noon; 


m., 


Hour, 


m., Mon- 
Monday and 
400)—10:00 a. 


m., Mon- 


Mon- 


30b, Bedtime 

Children’s Hour. 

Topsy Turvy Time, 
Children’s Hour, 


Ford and 


7:00 p. m., Uncle 


m., 
Fireside 


m., Barn 


7:30 p. m., National 


10:00 p. m., The Show 


Saturday, 8:00 p. m., Around 


M. E. 

Church; 
Church. 
m., People’s Church. 

WDAK—-1:00 p, m., Vesper Service. 

KYW—11:00 a. m., Central Chureh, Chi- 
cago; 7:00 p. m., Sunday Evening Club. 

WLS—10:15 a. m., University of Chicago 
Chapel; 1:30 p. m., Chicago Church Fed- 
eration Chapel; 6:00 p. m., Little Brown 
Church in the Vale. 

FEATURE MUSICAL PROGRAMS 
Sunday, November 14— 

WOC—1:00 p. m., Old Folks’ Musical 
Program: 10:00 p. m., Palmer Little Sym- 
Phony, 

WHO—5:00 p. m., 
tet; 7:30, Hotel 
chestra. 

weeo, woc, 
Water Kent Hour. 

WLS—12:15  p. m., 
Bm, WLS Trio. 

WGN (Chicago, 303)—9:15 p. m 
) Room, 

Monday, November 15— 

KFNF- 7:00 bp 
Beed Co, 
KMA 

WDAP, 
Opera, 


WHO—7:-24 p. m., 
Orchestra 8:00 p.m. 
WOAW (Omiha ’ 
Finch Orchest 


4:10 
m., 


Church; 
6:20 p. 


Life 
Moines 


Bankers’ 
Fort Des 


Quar- 
Or- 
WGN- 


8:15 p. m., At- 


Organ Recital; 1:60 


.. Music 


m., Concert, Henry Field 


9:00 p Farnham Trio. 


-9:00 p. m., 


m., 
Weco Grand 
Younker Tea Room 
Bankers’ Life Trio. 
526)—9:00 p. m., Nash- 
a. 
Tuesday, November 16— 
_ 9:00 p. Page County Farm 
eau and Mandolin Musicians. 
8:00 —7:00 p. m., The Vikings; 
oda ih, Everready Hour. 
eB: — “0 >. m., Fourteenth 


WLs~— Etude 
Wednesday, November 17— 
ie — p. m., Four Horsemen Quar- 
Band, " po m., Third District Legion 

Weco_« 

WDar 
Glee Clup. 


m., 
May's 
Woe, Wee’ 


Cavalry 


7:15 p. m., Radio Hour. 


30° p, 


8:00 p. 


English Music. 
Ivanhoe Band 


7, and 





Allerton Glee Club. 


WGN—9:00 p. m., 
tertainment. 
Thursday, November 18— 

WHO—7:30 p. m., Younker Tea Room 
Orchestra; 8:00 p. m., Bankers’ Life Trio. 

WCCO—10:20 p. m., Third U. S. Infantry 
Sand. 

WQJ—7:00 p, m., Calumet Band. 

WOC—7:30 p. m., Moline Plowboys. 

woc, WCCO, WGN—8:00 p. m., Clic- 
quot Club Eskimos; 9:00 p. m., Goodrich 
Zippers. 

WLS—7:15 p. m., WLS Trio and How- 
ard Melaney, Singing Fireman. 

Friday, November 19— 

KFMX (Northfield, 
Organ Concert, 

W HO—7:30 p. 

WOC—7:30 p. 
Mixers. 

WDAFP, 
Orchestra, 

woc, WCCO, WDAF—9:00 p. m., Whit- 
tall Anglo-Persians. 

WLS—8:00 p. m., Charles 
Cadman, Noted Composer. 
Saturday, November 20— 

Wcco—9:00  p. Carleton 
Band. 

Wwoc, WCCO, WGN—8:00 p. m., 
York Symphony Orchestra. 


Arabian Nights En- 


337)—10:00 p. m., 


Raleigh Quintette. 
Moorman's Melody 


m., 
ih, 
La France 


WOC—8:30 p. m., 


Wakefield 


m., College 


New 


MULCH STRAWBERRIES SOON 

Strawberry patches should be mulched 
as soon as possible so that they may be 
well protected when severe winter weath- 
er begins. A good mulch prevents the 
drying out of the plants from the cold 
winter winds, since it reduces transpira- 
tion from plants to a large extent. A 
mulch also causes a more even soil tem- 
perature, which reduces heaving caused 
by alternate freezing and thawing. Heav- 
ing tears the plant roots loose from the 
soil and the plants that are not killed 
during winter die easily when dry weath- 
er sets in. 

The strawberry field should be mulched 
to a depth of four to five inches with the 
cleanest straw obtainable. Clean straw fs 
used to lessen the growth of weeds in the 
spring. When growth starts in the spring, 
remove the straw from the field or work 
it around the crowns of the plants to 
form a bed which keeps the berries out of 
the dirt and helps to keep down weeds 
and retain moisture. 


JUDGES AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
For judge of the single classes 
fat steers, George Gordon-Davis, of Ar- 
gentina, has been chosen, English and 
Seotch judges have most commonly 
worked on these classes at former Inter- 
nationals. John Gosling will again serve 
as judge of steers entered for slaughter. 
Thomas Cross and Arthur Ettlinger, of 
Chicago, will judge the carload fat cattle 
classes. Professor Blizzard, of Oklahoma, 
will judge the junior contest steers. He 
will also judge the Aberdeen Angus breed- 
ing classes. <A. C. Shallenberger, of Ne- 
braska, and J. E. Robbins, of Indiana, 


of 





The Old Farms Contest 


There are evidently more old 
farms in the corn belt than we fig- 
ured on, if the letters coming in are 
any gauge. A good many farm fam- 
ilies shift around every few years, 
but some take root. We want 
to hear about the second kind. We 
want to know, too, if the farm fam- 
ily has just stayed in one place and 
mined the farm, or if it has made 
the farm a better one than the place 
great-grandfather found. Having 
taken root, has the farm family pro- 
duced fruit? Is the community, is 
the farm itself better because the 
family has been there for three gen- 
erations or more? 

We would like to get letters about 
farms in the corn belt that have 
been worked by the same family for 
three generations or more. These 
letters may be written by a mem- 
ber of the family or by some neigh- 
bor. They should give the name of 
the original holder of the farm and 
the date at which he took posses- 
sion, together with the name of the 
present occupant. In addition, put 
in all the interesting details that a 
word limit of five hundred words 
will permit. Prizes of $5, $3, 
and $1 will be given for the best let- 
ters received. The decision, of 
course, will be based on the merit 
of the letters as well as on the age 
of the farm. Get the letters in by 
December 1, and address them to 
Old Farm Contest, Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, Des Moines, Iowa. 


9 
pa 
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ADMITS ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS 


Brings Eggs 
All Winter 


Now it is easy to get lots of eggs all 
winter. Just build this GLASS CLOTH 
scratch shed onto your peultry house to 
admit the vitalizing ultra-violet rays of the sun, 
(Plain glass stops them.) These rays bring amaz- 
ing winter egg yields, The shed is cheap and easy 
to make, Gives twice the room. Allows hens to 
scratch and work up vitality. High winter egg 
prices repay its cost many times. Tryit. Itisa 
money maker. 
mum mM 


HAONAUN HUE I: 
“iit 


i 
yy 
RECOMMENDED BY EXPERTS 


Tests by Scientists, Physicians and Experiment Stations 
prove GLASS CLOTH freely passes the healthful ultra- 
violet rays of the sun. Never use glass in poultry houses or 
hot beds, It stops these rays. Always use GLASS CLOTH. 


——— sae 


1 by 


MAKE YOUR HOME 
WINTER TIGHT 


Simply tack GLASS CLOTH over your screens to make fine 
storm doors and windows. Admitsabundantlight. Brings 
comfort. Shuts out cold. Saves fuel and doctor bills. Ideal 
for enclosing porches and sleeping porches, Like adding 
new rooms at small cost. 
2 Factories Give Quick Service 

The tremendous demand for GLASS CLOTH has made it 
necessary for us toadd another factory. For quick service 
address orders and correspondence to factory nearest you. 


Turner Bros. 


Dept. 877 
Bladen, Nebr. Wellington, Ohio 
Copyright, 1926, by Turner Bros, 


will place the Shorthorns. The Hereford 
classes will be placed by Gordon- Davis. 
The Milking Shorthorns will be judged 
by W. A. Simpson, of Vermont. Professor 
Gramlich, of Nebraska University, will 
the Red Polls. 


PRACTICAL TON LITTERS 
A practical ton litter 
reported from Lincoln 
where A. 0. Edwards 
age of over a ton per 
six months from his 
four pigs were raised from five litters, 
that totaled 10,330 pounds when sold, at 
a few days less than six months of uge. 


demonstration is 
county, Missouri, 
produced an uaver- 
litter in than 
five sows, Forty- 


less 


FRIDAY & SON’S SALE 

J. A. Friday & Son, of Murray, lowa, 
held a very good sale under udverse con- 
ditions, as Murray was the center of a 
heavy rain storm the night before. While 
few buyers were able to attend from a 
distance, local buyers showed their ap- 
preciation by supporting the sale. The 
Fridays have a surprise for their cus- 
tomers in a new boar, the choice in the 
Brookhill Farms offering at Clarksville, 
Mo., # linebred Liberator boar that is 
certainly a wonderful individual. Follow- 
ing is a list of the buyers No. 2 
Allen, Woodburn, lowa, $65; 6, KE. 
Hull, Maryville, Mo., $40; 19, T. W. 
ron, Lorimor, lowa, $50; 4, Chas. Eb. 
Thayer, lowa, $53; 36, Mr. McClure, Thay- 
er, Iowa, $40; 25, Perie Miller, Truro, 
Jowa, $41; 26, A. ©. Huss, Murray, lowa, 
$45; 31, Vern Seddens, Afton, lowa, $54; 
1, Karl Paul, Osceola, Lowa, $50; 5, Alto 
Clough, Osceola, lowa, $47.50; 32, Clair O. 
Loy, Murray, lowa, $42.50; 27, Milt Wilk- 
ins, Murray, lowa, § 44, O. F. Marquis, 
Osceola, lowa, $47.5 45, W. R tluss, 
Murray, flowa, $47.59; 12, Chas. White & 
Son, Afton, olwa, $49; 13, Edwin Phillips, 
Truro, lowa, $40; 11, Mr. Allen, $50; 7, I. 
©. Ilull, Marysville, Mo., $100; 9, 10, Mr. 
Allen, $50 each; 22, 21, 48, 48, A. R. Bur- 
nett, $40, $44, $44, $40; 40, 30, 24, 28, J. H. 
Rayl,~ Afton, Iowa, $40 each; 16, H. A. 
Wessels & Sons, Creston, Iowa, $46; 34, J. 
Sturvalt, $40. 

° ° 
With Our Advertisers 

PLAN TO ATTEND THE INTER- 

NATIONAL 
who is interested in either 
or in feeding cattle, hogs 
and sheep will find several days spent 
at the famous International Livestock 
Exposition, at Chicago, an investment in 
time and money most worth while. Tt 
gives him an opportunity for the study of 
the best types of purebred cattle, those 
that win the prizes, and the best types of 
feeder and fat cattle, hogs and sheep that 
can not be duplicated. One could spend 
a whole week at the International, and 
spend every day profitably. It is a means 
for both the breeder and the feeder to 
keep up-to-date, not only looking over 
the wonderful exhibits at the Internation- 
al, but also “rubing elbows” and visiting 
with other stockmen is an advantage to 
every man who attends. There is another 
thing, too—if you want to buy purebred 


Any man 
purebred stock 





eattle in the Shorthorn, Aberdeen Angus 


AN 


Accept No Imitations 


Genuine, durable GLASS CLOTH is made only by Turner 
Bros., under exclusive patents, Noother concern can copy 
our process. No other has the same weather resisting for- 
mula, Avoidimitations, Real GLASS CLOTH is a strong 
fabric specially treated to makeit transparent, waterproof 
and weatherproof. Originatedin1916 and proven by ten 
years success, You willknowit byits quality. Soe much 
cheaper than glass it has won wide popularity all over the 
United States and Europe. Recommended by leading ex- 
pezts to make hens lay and for good results with baby 
chicks and with hot bed plants. 


Chicks Thrive Under Glass Cloth 
Never put baby chicks behind glass, It otepe the sun's 
violet rays, causing rickets, leg weakness and death loss, 
In a test at Ames College 25 per cent of the chicks under 
plain =— died, while all under GLASS CLOTH lived and 
grew fast, 


Ideal for Hot Beds 


Plants started in hot beds cov- 
ered with GLASS CLOTH are 
hardier, grow much faster and 
transplant better. Ultra-violet 
rays make pleats develop fast. 
Head start brings crops to maturity weeks earlier. GLASS 
CLOTH sheds soft, warm light to all parts of the frame. 


=] P E c 1 L Send $5.00 for big roll 45 ft. long 
and 86in. wide, postpaid. (Will 

TRIAL OFFER cover scratch shed 9x16 ft.) If, 
after ten days use, yoy do not find 

it better than glass or any substitute, returnit and we will 
refund your money, Common senseinstructiona, ‘‘Feed- 
ing for E.ggs,’’ with each order. Catalog illustrating uses 


on request, (Many dealers sell Glass Cloth,) 


Mail the COUPON! 


TURNER BROS., Dept 677 

Bladen, Nebr., Weillingiua, Ohie 

1 enclose $5.00 for which send me postpaid one roll of 
GLASS CLOTH as advertised. If not satisfied after 
10 days use | may return it and you will refund my 
money, 


Name 





Address 





Town 











or Hereford breeds, the International fur- 
nishes a real opportunity. The offerings 
in the International sales are the highest 
class, and they afford an opportunity to 
buy bulls and females of the richest breed- 
ing and the highest class individuality. 
It has frequently been true in the past 
that the International sales offered real 
bargains as well as un opportunity to buy 
representatives of — the various breeds 
which are not found in every sale. By all 
means plan to attend the International, 
if you are interested in the sale offerings, 
note the announcement of the sales in the 
International advertisement of this issue, 
und write the respective secretaries of the 
breeds for the catalog of the sale in which 
you are most interested. full and com- 
plete information concerning the Inter- 
national can be obtained by writing B. H. 
Heide, secretary of the International 
Livestock Exposition, Union Stockyards, 
Chicago. Hesides the sales mentioned in 
the International advertisemnt, there are 
also other livestock sales during the week 
about which Mr. Heide will be glad to 
tell you. tle will also be glad to tell you 
about the International Grain and Hay 
Show, which has steadily improved each 
year, and which is now one of the many 
excellent features of the International, 
Remember the date—November 27 to De- 
cember 4 Advertising Notice. 


NEWLIN’S TAMWORTHS 


of Tamworth 
herd of J. J. 


breeding 
Newlin, 
Gilt 


Recent ale 
stock from the 
Grimes, lowa, include the following 
to John EK. Doherty, Hangton, Me.; boar 
and gilt to Luther Smith, Phoenix, Ariz.; 
boar to W. J. Wilson, Marshalltown, Ja.; 
bour to W. (. Linnemenn, De Soto, lowa; 
two gilts and boar to Henry McSweeney, 
Westgate, lowa. Two barrows are en- 
tered in the coming International Live- 
stock Show, at Chicago. These barrows 
will show on foot and then compete in 
the Wiltshire side carcass class for bacon 
cCarcusses. Mr. Newlin has now a few 
good spring boars left tnut will please. He 
is breeding about forty sows for the win- 
ter demand. These sows are both gilts 
and tried sows. They are being bred to 
Tomahawk Purdy, an outstanding spring 
pig now at the head of this herd. In ad- 
dition, Mr. Newlin has teased a grandson 
of Knoll David, who is son of 
Dutch Prince 4th, which boar he is using 
assistant to the wonderful Tomahawk 
Purdy.-——Guy I. Bush, Adv. 


also a 


as 


FANCY STILTS 

A visit to the Knotek farm convinces 
one that Fancy Stilts is breeding some 
very good hogs that are winning not only 
in the show-ring, but in the feed lot. If 
you are in need of a boar, get in touch 
with the boys at Riverside, lowa.—Guy 
L. Bush, Adv. 


E. A. DREW 
Drew, of Sigourney, lowa, is 
twenty-five big Du- 


Mr. E. A. 
offering to his trade 
roc boars that are choice. Farmers and 
breeders will find an offering here that 
will prove profitable investments. We 
suggest that you write this firm your 
wants. Mr. Drew is a heavy feeder and 
knows the kind that feeds profitably 
Guy L. Bush, Adv. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher's wholesale price index is 
now 153 per cent of pre-war and 97 pet 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Corn, 
oats, butter, eges, cattle, hides and copper 
are decidedly below the general price level. 
In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 











the 


Percentage 
present price 
is of last yr. 


Percentage 


Pisher’s index number toes u 
CATTLE—At Chicago 

1,300-pound fat cattle | OF 

1,100-pound fat cattle 

Canners and cutters 

Feeders 


166 110 
172 110 
181 100 
Laz 102 


Hea vy hogs 
Light hogs 
iPigs 


Sows, rough 


SHEEP—At Chicago 


“189! 4 


Lambs 
WOOL AND HIOES — 

Quarter blood wool, at 

Light cow hides, at Chicago. 


GRAIN 


Boston 


At Chicago— 
Corn, No, 2 mixed 
Oats, No. 2 white 
Wheat, No. 2 red ...... 
Wheat, No. 1 northern 
On lowa Farms 


Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee! 104) 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee 143 
Bran, at Kansas City | 109 
Shorts, at Kansus City ; 
HAY 
No, 1 timothy, at Chicago... 
No, 1 alfalfa, at kansas City 


is OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicayo . | 147! 
Clover seed, at Toledo 245 
Timothy seed, at Chicago.. 
Cotton, at New York 


11h 
121 
i) 





tacon .| 


FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn 
December 
May 
July 
Onts— 
December 


4 
99 
107 


January 
fay vate 
Sides | 
January 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCT 
Connellsville 
Pig iron, at Birmingham 
Copper, at New York 
Crude petroleum, at N, 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir 
ington) 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards 
Yellow pine (southern) | 
Ix6 and 2 B (finish)...| 24 101 
Cement | 


Coke, at 


York| 
Wash-] 


' 
| 190 106 


186! 1138 
| 





clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
month of October 
Interest, 60 to 90 day 
at New York 
Industrial stocks 
tailroad stocks 


Bank 


213) 


108! 


101 
113 








RAILROAD RATES —Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 





FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 


hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND-—lIowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 

JANUARY HOG PRICES — With pre- 
war relationships as a base, January 
lard now indicates a price of $8.79 per 
cewt. for heavy hogs at Chicago next 
January. January rib sides indicate a 
price of $9.38 for hogs next January. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures snow 
the percentage for the week ending 
October 23, 1926, of the 1921-1925 five- 

average for tne corresponding 

©: Coal and coke 119 per cent, grain 

per cent, livestock 97 per cent 

lumber 113 per cent, ore 145 per cent, 

and miscellaneous merchandise 116 per 
cent, 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 

Butter, creamery extras, last week 
A47c, week before 44¢; cheddar cheese, last 
week 23¢c, week before 23%4c; eggs, fresh 
firsts, last week 441¢, week before 43% 
ducks, last week 2234%c¢, week befor 24¢; 
fat hens, last week 22%c, week before 
26c; spring chickens, last week 238c, weel 


before 284%e. 
CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal 


in ton lots, 
The Week’s Markets 
CATTLE 


oO 


ac 


Chic 


Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
steers (¢1,100 Tbs. up) 
Choice and prime— | 

Last week ; ..-/10.68 

Week before ./10.50] 
Good | 
List week , 
Week before. -+| 9.50 
Medium 
Last 
Week 
Common 
waist week 
Week before 
Light weight beef 
(1,100 Ibs. down) 
Choice and prime 
Last week 
Week before 
Medium and good 
Last week 
Week before 
Common 
Last week .. 
Week before 
Butcher cattle 
Heifers 
Lust 
Week 
Cow 
Last 
Week 
Bulls 
Last 
Week 
Canners 


| 9.62 


weel . 
before 


VO0 
bs ite) 


week 
before 


week 
before 


before 
and cutters 
Last week 
Week before . 
Stockers and feeders 
Last week 
Week before 
Cows and heifers 
Last week 
Week befor 


HOGS 


Ibs. up) 
week 

Week before 
Medium (200-250 

Last week 
Week before 
Light (150-200) Tis. 

Last week 

Week before ......... 
Light lights (¢130-150 Ibs.) 

SABO GOR, oe isis9 4.0 008% 

Week before. 2 ip 
Smooth and rough heavy 

packing sows (250° Ibs. 


Heavy (250 
Last 


Ibs.) 


N10. 9811055 
O0}10.75 
! 


week 
before ‘ 
Ibs. down) 
week ; «thes belt come 
before | 2.20)12.50 
| 


Last 
Week 
Stock pigs 

. Last week 
Week before 


SHEEP 


Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
wast week 
Week ae 
Lambs, culls and common | 
aast week ............/10.00/10.75/10.12 
Week before {10.25/10.12/10.00 
Yearling wethers, medium | | 
to prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Ewes, medium to choice 
Last week 
Week before 
Feeder lambs, medium to | 
choice— | 
Last week )12.60]12.38]12.12 
Week before 112.50113.05|12.12 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 


5.68/13.18 
13.12]12.88 


.560/10.25 
.00! 10.25 























Mixed clover, N 
Last week 
Week before 

Timothy, No. 

Last week 
Week before 
Alfalfa, choice 

Last week 
Week before 
Alfalfa, 


14.50]21.5 
14.50/21. 


rey re 121.00/21.50 
-00)22.00 
| { 


18.50/20 
5020.8 
Alfalfa, standard | 
Last week 
Weel 
Alfalfa, 
Last 
Week 
straw 
Last week 
Week before 


.50/18.25} 
-50{18.7§ 
t 


».00°16. 
».00/16.75 


week 
before 
Oat 


Des Moines 


No. 2Y— 
week 
before 


Corn, 


before 


be fore x 


weel ; 
‘ke before 
‘at, No. 2 hard| 
Liaist Wweel : 
Week before 


F 


bran 
Luis: week,... 
Weel before 
shorts— 
List week.... 
Vee5ol before, . |! 
Jlominy feed 
Last week.... 
Week before... 
Linseed meal 
Las 
Week before... 
Cottonseed meal | 
(11 per cent) 
Last week..../30.75| 
Week before. .130.75 
Tankage 
Lust | 175.00], 
Week before..[..... }70.00| 
Gluten- | | | 
Latst ree | | | | 
WOOK (BODOLG so lescuMackaclviredelesawatee 


*Quotations at Des 
lL other points, car 


130.00) 
30.00 


..-~|85.00/70.00 


Moines in ton lots; 
all lots, 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


ritish sterling e 
change 
Last week . 
Week before 
French frane 
liaist week 
Week before 


| 
| 
| 
fl 


| $4.867 


99.6 
99.6 
17.4 
| 15.8 
FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land due in 1956 
but callable in quoted last 
week $1. are 44% per 
1.13 per cent. 


bonds, 
were 
ronds 

» 1956 is 


bank 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $14.82, 
fore $15.46. Chicago—Lust 
week before $138.67. 


weck be- 
week $12.88, 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
Quarter blood {2c 
light native cow hides at : 
home grown clover seed at Toledo 
and cotton at New York 12.6¢e. Iowa » 
Vator shelled corn prices are about 58840 
old, for new, i Wheat 


wool at Boston. j 
Chicago 
Lov r: 


for 52c oats 35\¢e, 
$1.21 

EXPORTS OF HOG P 
Exports of lard for the fourth week in 
October were 5,378,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 11,012,000 pounds for the week 
before and 6,544,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork the 
fourth week in October were 7,724,000 
pounds, as compared with — 12,308,000 
pounds the week before and 13,397,000 
pounds for the same week Inst year. 


RODUCTS 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
Exports of wheat for the fourth week in 
October were 6,704,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 6,348,000 bushels for the week 





— 


before and 7,624,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn for the 
fourth week in October were 85,006 bush. 
els, aS compared with 33,000 bushels for 
the week before and 305,000 bushels fop 
the same week last year. Exports of Oats 
for the fourth week in October were 4,000 
bushels, as compared with 10,000 bushels 
for the week before and 1,727,000 bushels 
for the same week last year. : 





Livestock Receipts and Prices 


111 per cent of the tep- 
year average, as contrasted with 87 per 
cent for fat cattle, 79 per cent for sheep 
and 100 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as tg 
percentage of ten-year average for re. 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks 
Fach week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating seasonal bias. 


tTHOGS 


Hog prices are 


| 
| 
i} 
| 


{ 





| 
| 


-ceipts at 
; other mkts. 


Receipts at 
Chicago 


Re 





September 10 to 16 

September 17 to 23 

September 24 to 30 

October 1 to 7 

October 8 to 14 

October 15 to 21 

October 22 to 28 

October 29 to Nov { 
tCATTLE 

September 10 to 16 

September 

September 

October 

October 

October 

October 22 ” R 

October 2 Nov. 4 


“SHEEP 


September 10 to 16 
September 17 to 238 
September 24 to 30 
October Lt ta 7 
October & to 14 
Octoher 15 to 21 
October 22 to 28 . . 
October 29 to Nav ee 
<— *LAMBS 
Beptember 10 » 16 «| 338 126 
September 17 4 116 113 
September 24 xs 113 101 
October 1 to Pant 86 97 
October 8 to 1 ve 112 110 
Octoper 25 16 Zt osc cnus 79 92! 
October 22 to 2 ‘ 85 4 
October 29 to No bas 75 92 
ind latmsh reeeipts are combined, 

tHogs, eleven inurkets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets 

tCattle prices sre for fat 





*Sheep 


beef steers, 
WINTER RATIONS OF STEERS INFLU- 

ENCED BY MARKETING DATE 
In feeding tests 
the United State 
ture, steers which 
in weight during the 
pasture 


recently completed by 
Department of Agricul 
made only slight gains 
winter put on great- 
the following summer 
Which made larger winter 
demonstrated that differ. 
steers during the winter 
due to fed are gradually mim 
mized throuzhout the period of summer 
fattening on. grass, Consequently it Is 
important that cattle to be marketed early 
fron pasture should gain  considerabl 
weight during the winter than if 
they are to be sold late. 

The experiments were begun with nine- 
ty good to Hereford steer calves 
of we ind continued until the 
animals were marketed as three vear-old 
The ealves were divided into 
three lots of thirty each, each lot as neat- 
Iv ouniform «a possible in quality, siz 
and condition The three lots were each 
fiven the same amount of space in aa 
open barn and under cover all win 
ter, The steers fed twice a day, 
and the feed, both concentrates and 
roughage, was carefully weighed at each 
feeding Water and salt were available 
in the barn at all times. During the perl 
od of the experiments, changes were madé 
in the grouping of the calves, and several 
aifferent rations were fed. 

Department Bulletin 1421-D, “Effect of 
Winter Rations on Gains of Calves Mate 
keted as Three-Year-Old Steers,” con 
tains a detailed account of the experl 
ments together with suggestions based 
upon the results. A copy of the hew pub 
lication may be obtained free, as long Me 
the supply lasts, by writing to the Unite 
States Department of Agriculture, Waste: 
ington, D. C. 


er gains o1 
than those 
gains It was 
ences in gains by 
riution 


more 


choice 
rning 


teers 


kept 
were 


WHERE SWEET CLOVER CAME FROM, 


How many who are growing sweet € 
ver know the origin of this valuable 
fume? It is native to the region aro 
the Mediterranean sea in the Old Worlbg 
Here it has been used for many genem@y 
tions as a honey plant and a green mm 
nure crop. Its history can be trae 
back for two thousand years, and it} 
now distributed all over the world. . 
early as 1738, sweet clover was brow 
by the colonists. It was reported in 
England in 1875 So, since colonial day? 
Sweet clover has grown along the road: 
sides and in waste places and has 
called a pest for a long time. State 
have passed laws against it, naming # 
as a dangerous Now it is combs 
into its own, 


weed, 
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early 
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an if 
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size 
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in at 
| wine 
a day, 
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t each 
allable 
p perl 
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AWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple s 





So do certain promissory notes,” 








HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 













REGUS PAT NOG 
YAN AN CYANIDE 

PUFF or two in each rathole with 
the Cyanogas Duster will do it. 
Also kills ground hogs, wood: 
chucks, prairie dogs, moles and ants. 
Ask your dealer for Cyanogas A-Dust; 
or send us $2.00 for trial outfit of 


1Jb. tin and special duster with hose 
for killing rats. Sent express collect. 


Send for free Leaflet 134 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 
SALES COMPANY, INC. 


100 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 




















Extreme Simplicity 


Thecombination of extreme simplic- 
ity and unusual efficiency found in 
the New Ferguson is an achieve- 
ment in power farming. It has but 
one control—within easy reach of the 
driver’s seat—and only half as many 
parts as the wheeled-type plow. 


Ask any Ford dealer to demonstrate 
the New Ferguson—the first wheel- 
less plow—or write us direct for 
circular. 


Single Bottom Model $88.00  F.O.B. 
Double Bottom Model $98.00 Evansville 


POS fio 


i ibited at the Ford Power Eq uinment 
ars osition, Ford Motor Bidg., New York 


% erpuson- Shevman, Inc, 


gi. 


A QUICK RECOVERY 


“As I was starting to say, 





HOW OLD WAS ANN? 


, Which was a shame, 


» Miss Neill?” he 


» was telling her ¢ 
























Geo.M Bechtel & Co. 


BECHTEL BLDG. 
DAVENPORT IA. 


EQUITABLE BLDG, FIRST tOWA TRUST BLDG. GRAND OPERA HOUSE 
DES MOINES IA. BURLINGTON IA. BLDG. OUBUQUE IA. 


lowa's Oldest and Largest Bond House 


YEARS WITHOUT A LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 

















































Cut corn feed from 11 to 8% bu. per 100%. 
of pork for C. R. Pinkney, Fairmont, N. 
Made $3100. 00 on sheep and goats in less 
than one year for J. N. Simpson, Eden, Tex, 
Made $40.00 per acre extra profit on hogs and 
lambs for Ralph Richards, Fairbank, Ia. In- 
creased rent $250.00 per quarter for Joseph 
Hyke,Bowman,N,. 
DD. Brought 1S800!b, 
of porkonalOacre 
field atter 600 bu. 
of corn had been 


Square Deal Fence S38 
husked out.for Dr, 


will help do this for you, too. It is aushed ous Sor 

-_ V 
a copper-bearing, heavier zinc coated ph Deeg bce 
fence that will far outlast the old-fashioned 
kind. Itis hog-tight, bull-proof, good-look- SS 
ing. With it you can hog down; save fallen grain; missed corn; St 
rotate crops, etc., at a good profit. Carl Schultz, Russell, N. D., 
says: “Diversified farming and good fences will give an income during * 
crop failures as well as in good years.” 

You know thesethings: But just to refresh your memory, send for booklet 
that tells how tofence for profit; another that shows on to test fence 
wire; and a catalog that shows all kinds of fence. Ask your dealer for 
these and Red Strand fence prices—or write to us. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
‘sini Industrial St. Peoria, Illinois 




















What cid you think 1 was doing it with?” 


Indiana 





move hair, Horse can be worked while 
treated. At druggists, or $2.50 post- 
paid, Describe your case for special 
instructions, Horse book 6-S free. 


the tal user writes: ‘‘Have tried every- 










found swelling gone. 





ABSORBI 


SAFETY FIRST! | 


ot find in 


)REDUCE PUFFED ANKLES 


Absorbine reduces strained, puffy 
ankles, lymphangitis, poll evil, fistula, 
boils, swellings, Stops lameness and 
allays pain, Heals sores, cuts, bruises, 


t chafes. Does not blister or re- 









®. After 3 applications of Absorbine, 
Thank you for the 
af results obtained. “I will recome 
Absorbine to my neighbors’’. 










TRADE MARK REG.U. S. PAT. OFF 
t. 


THE LAUGH DIPLOMATIC 
* tell you a funny 




























and daughters take < 
FREEZING POINT 
“Perhaps it is best : 





man of twenty- 


NE 









TANK HEATER 


phate: OIL 


Gouarant 


° te 
ting folder, ond for for 


Introductor; 


107 N, 7th St. , Washington, ta. 








» perhaps you are 1 
“but it certainly struck 








THE RISING DOCTOR 





at you w 
Vv A : 
“you names of reliable firms. 





Do your buying 
tisin from firms adver- 
& in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do 
Bev, Wallaces’ Farmer the arti- 
Whar wt Want to buy, just let us know 
ant and we will be glad to 














ing wrong with them.” 

















Our Farmers’ Clubs and our Farm 
Women’s Clubs help to make life happy 
on the farm in the 


~ Edmonton District 


CENTRAL ALBERTA, CANADA 


This is a new country, but we have good neighborhoods 
good laws . . . good schools. Land is cheap. Crops 
the best in America. We’ll send you FREE, our book of 
facts, figures and photographs. Write to-day. We want 
you to know about our District. 
Address JOHN BLUE, Secretary, Edmonton District Chamber of 


Commerce, Edmonton, Canada 15 








































The Corn Sheller Your Father Used 
“HOCKING VALLEY” 


, l SHE standard sheller with which all others are 
compared. Almost every manufacturer of 
shellers hag tried to copy it, and the most that 

has been claimed by any competitor is that it is 

“just as good as the Hocking Valley.” It fully 

deserves all of its popularity. It is carefully made 

of the best material that can be gotten, is finished 
as handsomely as a piece of furniture, and is al- 
ways perfectly satisfactory in its working. It is 
furnished either with or without fan feed table, 
and pulley. 

Ask Your Implement Dealer, or Write 


HAMILTON SEED & COAL CO. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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feterinary 


STOMACH WORMS IN LAMBS 


An Towa subscriber writes: 

“IT bought a load of native lambs that 
have stomach worms. Would you tell me 
what to give to sheep for these worms?” 

The treatment recommended by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
for removal of stomach worms in sheep 
is as follows: 

Copper sulphate, one and one-half ounces 
of a one per cent solution for lambs, three 
ounces for adult sheep. The solution is 
made as foilows: Dissolve four ounces 
of copper sulphate in one pint of boiling 
water. Add cold water to this to make 
three gallons. Drench with a dose syringe 
or by means of a funnel and rubber tube 
with a metal tube on end of rubber to 
place between the teeth. Use care that 
no liquid gets into the lungs, pneu- 
monia will follow. 














aS 


GARGET TREATMENT 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 
“IT have several cows that I wanted to 
They commenced to milk hard 
or two quarters, milking a little 
harder every day until I could hardly get 
the milk. Everything seems to be nor- 
mal except milking hard. Some I had to 
use a tube on, In from two to eight 
weeks after I dried them up, their udders 

swelled.” 

The condition you 
cows is mastitis or garget. 
udder with water as hot as can be borne, 
followed by massage with a mildly irri- 
tating ointment, are indicated. It is pos- 
sible that those in the worst form will 
require a blister applied to the udder. 
Better apply this under directions of your 
local veterinarian. 


describe in your 
Bathing the 


SHEEP TAPEWORM TREATMENT 


An Yowa subscriber writes: 

“T have a flock of sheep that are in- 
fested with tapeworms. Have lost some 
lambs and found tapeworms in the in- 
testines. What can I do to free them 
from these worms?” 

We are of the opinion 
other than tapeworms 
death of your lambs. It is very unusual 
for sheep to be so infested with tape- 
worms as to cause their death. The 
safest home remedy for tapeworms. in 
young lambs is a decoction of pumpkin 
seeds, Crush a pound of seeds and make 
a tea from them by pouring a quart of 
boiling water over them, allowing’ the 
solution to stand for two hours. Give 
each lamb two tablespoonfuls of the tea. 


that something 
causing the 


is 


DISTEMPER IN HORSES 


An Towa subscriber 

“Could vou suggest 
help distemper in horses 
flesh, and cough, and are 
usual life.’’ 

There is no medicinal treatment for dis- 
temper. Keep the horses from exposure 
to cold or rain to prevent pneumonia, A 
good tonic is Fowler's solution of arsenic 
sprinkled on the feed once daily in one- 
fourth or one-half ounce doses, depend- 
ing upon the size of the horse. 


writes: 

anything to 

ts They 
without 


do to 
lose 


their 


REMOVING WART ON TEAT 
= 


Town subscriber writes: 
an vou tell me what would 
oh off a heifer’s teat?” 

We your heifer'’s teat 
wart with vaseline, but apply 
to the wart. Dampen a stick 
soda and rub the wart with same. A 
second application may be necessary, but 
should not be made for four or five days, 
at least until the effect of the first Is 
noted. 


take 


around the 
no vaseline 
of caustic 


ase 


TREATING COW-POX 


A Missouri 
“T would 
treating a 
has 
Tincture 
er to the 


writes: 
information about 
The cow 


subscriber 
like some 
COW for coOW -pox, 
on the udder,” 

of iodine applied with a feath- 
pox pustules will hasten their 
drying up. Cow-pox is like smallpox in 
that it usually runs its full course be- 
fore it disappears regardless of treat- 
ment. 


sores 





ONTARIO’S ALFALFA SEED 


The production of alfalfa seed in the 
United States has been largely limited to 
the drier regions of the west. Tn Canada, 
however, Ontario leads in alfalfa seed 
production. In 1925, approximately 100,- 
000 bushels of alfalfa seed were produced, 
about one-half of which was sold for ex- 
port, chiefly to the United States. Peel 
county, which is located north of Lake 
Ontario, near the west end, about sixty 
miles northwest of Buffalo, New York, 
is the leading seed producing county. A 
co-operative seed growers’ association 
similar to the Grimm growers’ associa- 
tion of North Pakota, handles the seed 
for its members. 
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Our Readers Market 


-——_ 


Look for what you need 


Sell what you wish through these columns 





RATE 8c PER WORD 72" 


t and each Initial or full number ie counted as one wer 
orc wi words, Remittance must 
eccompany 


: PO doy ea A oe 


eation, 
eute down corres; 





NAME AND ADD 
counted as part of the 


charge for a minimum of t¢ 


Le RE 

















SCHEDULE “OF RATES 








No. 


Words 


| 


No. 


Insertions 








2 
$3.20 
3.36 
3.62 
3.68 
3.84 
4.00 
4.16 
4.32 
4.48 
4.64 
4.80 


~” 


Flasassannan 








ESanees~ 


non. 
Arce 


0 








No advertisement for 
accepted. Check must be 


less 


han 


quae Please 


type or print your advertisement. 








RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 





WRITE for our list of well protected in- 
vestment bonds which yield a good re- 
turn and can be quickly converted into 


cash. 


We offer only such bonds that we 


can sincerely recommend for your invest- 
ment. Metcalf, Cowgill & Co., Des Moines, 


Iowa. 


WE OFFER Mercy Hospital, | 


De 


8 Moines, 


lowa, first mortgage five per cent gold 


bonds, due serially 1928-1956 at 100. 


for circulars. Harry H. Polk & Co., Des 


Moines, Io 


WE OFFER high grade 
Write for 


wa. 


corporation bonds. 
current offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7.30 
Wheelock & Co., 
Bldg., Des Moines, lowa. 


per cent. 


Write 


municipal and 


list of 


Equitable 





COMMISSION HOUSES 


~ Life D 
broadcasts 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne 


WHO, | 
station, 


0. 


Ban 


1131-33 
Poultry—veal wanted for 


nkers’ 


Fulton 


produce 


Market, 


Des Moines 1 


radio 
markets 
& Nevins 
Chicago. 


premium trade, 





DOGS AND PET STOCK 





SPECIAL sale on pedigr reed Collie 


pups 


from heel driving parents. We are over- 
stocked and must move these pups. Write 
for reduced prices. 


teed. 


Wonderful 


Every sale 


Se€ 


‘lection 


in 


guaran- 
whites 


and sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- 


nels, Mont 


icello, 


_ lo 


wi, 


_Box_ 66. 


GUARANTEED trained pure ‘bred Beagles: 


pr ice, 
balance 
burg, 
GERMAN 
or, wolf 


Cc 


Henry Horstman, Sutherland, 


$25; 
AR 
lowa, 


D. 


Police 
Bray, 


pups, 


pups; 


$10; 


Louis Lawrence, 


pri 


half wi 


2, $15 al 


age, 5 we 


th order; 
Prairie- 
eks; col- 


id = $12.50. 


Iowa. 





FARM LANDS 





CALIFORNIA farms In 


quin cou 


exceptional 
poultry, 


stock, 
cial crops. 


CALIFORNIA 


nty. 


sunny 


San Joa- 


Safe profits assured by 
diversity—choice of dairying, 


truck and forty commer- 


Rail and water transportation 


reach local and export markets. 


and 
Ro 


tain 
Write, 


Ban Joaquin County, 


seashore 


om 1 


4, 


Ad 


Stockton, 


recreation 


vertising 


GEORGIA 





DO YOU want 


the 
market 
ing, 
stock rais 
Developme 
Line Raily 
Building, 
WONDERE 


sout 


reneri 


h? 


il 
ing. 
nt 
way, 


eUL 


i 
4 


farm or 

Splendid 

gardening, 

farming, 
v 


Department 


fri 
ull 


Room 


Savannah, 


Georgia farm lands. 


information. 
Georgia. 


man, 


FOR SALE— 


land fart 
main hig 
City; $100 
Sixth, Tol 


SOOTPRY Ten 
POULTRY Land 


way, 
acre, 
de ka, 


buys 40 acres, 


$200, 
Missouri. 


POR SAIS 

ley 
geri izing, 
way; 
stock 
bargain; 
Gillin, 


and 


Send for 


acres 


Chamber 


lit’ growin 
poultry 
particula 


202 


Write for 
Commer 


KANSAS. 


dD. 
Kan, 


MISSOURI _ 


southern 
list. 


$5 


Ki 
Liles 
L. Davis, 


dow n, $5 


Missot 


Box 22-K, |} 


MONTANA 


RO 


87h-ucre 


grain 


$11.50 per 
Owner, 


ac 


Forsyth, 


improve dic 


ranch in Montana’s corn belt; 
alfalfa and timber; 
winter 
ranch; 


on n 
wheat; 
an 
re; terms. 
Mont. 


winter 
opportunities 


and 
Seaboard 
Liber 
Georgia, 
opportunities, 


from 


Moun- 
nearby. 
Dept. of 


Calif. 


in 
for 
g, dairy- 
live- 
write 
Air 


sunk 


home 


rs, 


ty 


southern 


complete 


ce, Quit- 


SR ERIRS 
Good improve ‘d 160-acre hs ick 
n, Johnson county, 
25 on 


insas, on 
arent 
107 West 


Semin oatnp ss 
monthly, 


iri; price, 
<irk wood, 


reek val- 
grain, 
vain high- 

splendid 


exceptional 


Carl D. 


NORTH DAKOTA _ 





NORTH 

terms. 
settlers ir 
Real 
means. 
tion, F: 


DAKOTA 


County 
1 becoming 


N. 


opportunities 
Greater 
irgo, if 


improved farms; 


con 


for 
North 
>. 


imittees a 
properly 
men of 

Dakota 


MISCELLANEOUS 


easy 
ssist 
located, 
moderate 
Associa- 





WANTED to rent, 


50-50 she 


particulars 


scription 
Baldwin, 
or grain 


sonable. 


ire, 
and 
of 


Ww 
g 


what 
Route 
FOR SALE or 


1, 


trade, 


farms; 
close to town and 


Box 25 


cS 


a good Stock farm tor 


rite 


ive 
ve 
Par 


320 


for refer 
reference 
yu have. 
‘kersburg, 


and 280; 


high school; 


are 


Watlaces'’ 


and 
de- 
C 


ence 
and 
Geo. 
Towa. 


two e xtra good stock 


soil; 
rea- 
Farmer. 


best 
very 





new 


FARM LANDS 


MISCELLANEOUS 





ea _MISCELLANEOUS ene 
THis Great. Northern Railw: iy serves an 

agricultural empire in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon. Low round trip rates. Send for 
free books describing Sarna pros Im- 
proved farms for rent. E. Leedy, Dept. 
207, G. N. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


ty 


nneennre FARM IMPLEMENTS 
A PIG INCUBATOR! The first hog house 

of its kind. Write us or see this cep. 
trally heated hog house—it perfects the 
McLean system—at the Inte rnattonal 
Stock Show, Chicago, November 27 to 
December 4. Economy Housing Co., Bog 
“B,” Onawa, Iowa. 





i SOUTH DAKOTA 
SOUTH DAKOTA farm lands, from $10 
an acre up, depending on location and 
improvements. They will never be lower. 
South Dakota produces corn, cattle, hogs, 
alfalfa, small grains, Real diversiifca- 
tion; healthful and pleasant climate; 
good dairy country; see it for yourself. 
Homeseekers’ rates, For free map, de- 
scriptive circulars and all information, 
write to South Dakota Department of Ag- 
riculture, Division 101, Pierre, S. D. 


HELP WANTED 


Man wanted to distribute our goods in 

country. Be independent; have a busi- 
ness of your own with steady income 
from the start. We extend credit to you. 
We train you; no experience needed, 
MecConnon & Co., Department H, Winona, 
Minnesota, 
WANTED—Farmer to grow potatoes, cab- 

bage, celery. Southern Minnesota muck 
farm. Fifty -fifty. mae Wolgamot, 
Albert Lea, Minn. 


WA NT ED—De “pe ondable single 

1927; good home, good wages; 
perience; steady man only apply. 
Brownson, McGregor, Towa. 

AGENTS WANTED 

AGENTS—Our new household cleaning 

device washes and dries windows, 
sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs 
less than brooms. Over half profit. Write 
Harper Brush Works, 303 Third St., Fair- 
field, Iowa. 


BARN big cash commissions daily, 

beautiful Christmas gift box assort- 
ment; sells at sight; fine proposition for 
societies, clubs, ete. Complete illustrated 
folder and selling plan free. Daniel Card 
Co., Davenport, lowa. 


SALESMAN WANTED 
SALESMEN—New invention beats vacu- 
um sweeper and all its attachments; no 
electricity required; all complete only 
$2.95; over half profit. Write O. P. Mor- 
gan, Mer., 781 Grimes St., Fairfield, Iowa. 


LIVESTOCK 


BUROCS 
SALE Duroc Jersey 
from a Great Colonel boar; also 50 
Brahma cockerels. Wm. Monserud, 
Ferry, lowa. 

















man for 
state ex- 
Lloyd 











selling 











POR boars; one lit- 
ter 
Light 


Harpers: 


___ GUERNSEYS AND _HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEY or Holstein. heifer calves 
practically ~ bred; from heavy, rie i 
milkers; $25 ach, kkdgewood = Dairy 
Le arms, Whitew: ane, Wis, 

_GUERNSEYS 
REGISTERED Guern: sey “pull, 
old; May Rose breeding; 
dams average 582 pounds fat; an excellent 
individual. Write for pedigree and price, 

Hanks Bros., Winnebago, Minn, | 


HEREFORDS 
TH HIRTY Y choice registe red 
five vears old, bred: 
heavy with calf. Sixty 
Omaha, on M. P. h. 
Auburn, Neb. 


___HEREFORDS. AND S SHORTHORNS Bie. 
CATTLE for Sale; Hereford and s Short- 
horn steers; vearlings and two-year 
olds; a few loads steer calves. EF. W 
Riggs, Libertyville, Iowa. 
HOLSTEINS_ 

fine 


Holstein 
official record; 
three 


nearest 
milk a day; 





11 months 
ten nearest 





ane 
He re ford cows, 
some showing 
niles south ot 
R. Boyd Armstrong, 


bull with a 
a show pros- 
dams average 
ready for light 
Dept. W, Mon- 


poo 
FOR SALE 

26-pound 
pect, whose 
96 pounds 
service. Shomont Farms, 
ticelllo, Iowa, 


JERSEYS 
Jersey bull; 





REGISTERED 
individual; show -ring 
ducing ancestors 
furnished, 
ifty- first St., 


yearling; fine 
and heavy pro- 
pedigree and picture 
Engle wood Jerseys, 226 W. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
ie TAMWORTHS 
TAMWORTH. fall boars; weight, 350 Ibs.; 
also Weanling pigs, sows and gilts; guar- 
anteed satisfaction. Harold Eckerman, 
Golden Rod Stock Farm, R. R. No. 1, 
Davenport, fowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SNO-WITE sugar 
bleached: eight 
prepaid. One 
—s every 
Roe ‘kford, Til. 
GOPHER TRAPS 
for catching pocket 
; better made. Try it 
convinced, Circular free. A. FP, 
G-444, Crete, Neb. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 








sacks; Opened and 
for one dollar; postage 
Honeycomb scrub cloth free 
order, Hayden, Box 1279, 








TRAPS 


. gophers; 
nothing 


and be 
Renken, 

















WHY does the Ferguson plow regulate 

its depth from the bottom of the fur. 
row? Ask your nearest Ford dealer for 
the answer. Ferguson-Sherman, Ine, 
I}vansville, Ind, 

TYPEWRITERS 

TYPEWRITER bargains. Special values 

in all makes. Corona, Underwood, Rem- 
ington, Oliver, etc. Write for bargain list. 
Typewriter Exchange, 913 Locust St., Deg 
Moines, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 


GEESE AND DUCKS 

PRICES reduced on Giant African geese; 

pairs unrelated, $10. Trios, Buff Orping. 
ton ducks, $7; show drakes, $3. Joseph 
O'Brien, Waukon, Iowa. 
MAMMOTH Toulouse, 

Embden geese; Rouen, 
Runner ducks; priced to sell, 
try Yards, Hampton, Iowa. 


o LEGHORNS 

WHITE Leghorn eggs and chicks; big 

discount if ordered now for spring ship 
ment, Sired by 200 to 293-egg males 
ege bred 26 years; winners 16 egg contests 
Shipped CC. O. D. Catalog, special price 
bulletin, free. Thousands of pullets, hens, 
cocke rels at low prices. George B. Ferfis, 
986 | Union, Gr: und | tapids, — Mic higan. 
NGLE Comb White Le ~ghorn cockerels 
Buy your cockerels now; less than half 
price; best of breeding; $1 each. H. bk 
Irwin, Holste in, Iowa. 
Ss. Cc. WHI" Th Leghorn cockere Is; 

heavy laying strain; purebred; 
$13.50 per dozen. Mrs. Grant 
Huxle ye Iowa. 
WHITE Leghorn 

yearling hens 
Poultry” Yards, 
VERY 


choice 
to lay: $1.50. 
Illinois. 






































































Buff and White 
Buff, Pekin and 
Miller Pouk 











“Drums 
$1.25, or 
Rullestad, 





pu llets and 
Miller 


cockerels, 
priced right. 
Hampton, lowa. 
Leghorn pullets, soon ready 
Ella Whitewood, Hudson, 





Sec AES 

PULDLETS wanted, 1 pecially 

Leghorns, aaaeens and Minorcas. Poulr 
try Farm, Hudson, [ll 


__ORPINGTONS 


An Rann 
pullets and  cockerelsy 





BUPE Orpington 
good, healthy, farm-range stock; cocks 
erels only $2 to $3.50 each. Write at one 
for complete information. Miller Poult 
Yards, Hi impton, | lowa, \ 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

Ringlet strain Plymouth Rode 
$2 each or $10 per six. Mi 
Thomps on, KKanawha, la. , Route® 
Bs RHODE ASLAND REDS 
GRIFFITILDS Reds; both combs; speak fof 
themselves, with health, size, type, COW 
or, egg production and prize winnings 
shipped on approval. Mrs. E. Griffitt 
Route 2, Sioux Rapids, Towa. 
TURKEYS 
Red 
tom, 3 


Mrs. W. S. 


wen 
LARGE 
cockerels; 


Martin 


A fine Bourbon 
$5; toms, $7: old- 
pears only once. 
Dunlap, lowa., 
GIANT Bronze turkeys 
Cochin chickens for sale; 
son. Write for prices Duane 
( Colu ambia, __lowa, 
WYANDOTTES 
Comb Silver Laced Wyand0e 
cockerels: April and May hatched; 
each if taken soon. Ad appears only ont 
Mrs. Harry Dollen, Yorkshire, Tow 
TWO dozen Regal Dorcas White ite Wy 
dotte yearling hens; culled; $2 each 
Need more room. Ad appears once. 
mond Stubbs, Marshalltown, “Towa, Befe 
BLOOD ) TESTING 
DACILLARY white diarrhea, This is # 
time of year to blood test breeding st 
Write for explanatory ctreular. 
Poultry y_ Laboratories, Clarinda, Iowa. __. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY S106t 


WANTED—Kighteen hundred pounds a 
white blossom sweet clover seed. Job 
EF. Newman, gaylis, TL, _ Route 3. _—— 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads pot 

you in touch with a market for 
land _ that can be reached in no other 9 
$<" 


EXTRA ‘ 
Probasc® 
and Partrid 


eggs in 8 
3inga 


ROSE 














CANADA WHEAT AREA DOUBLED | : 

Since 1914, wher the war broke oub? 
area under the wheat crop in Canada? 
more ‘than doubled, and Canada 8? 
the greatest wheat exporting country 
the world. Her wheat and flour 
last year were more than her total @ 
ports of every description in 191% 
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PIG —“ 
NCUBATOR 
BLES = 





-i 6 
, Box 
ulate 
» fur- 
r for 
Ine,, WAS 
a Best Equipment 
For McLean System 
alan YOU can farrow pigs in zero weather with 
n list 100% safety get two litters yearly 
Des from each sow—and make the early markets 
» On when hog prices are highest with the 
ECONOMY HOG HOUSE 
~a perfect farrowing house which ten minutee 
neys: wor changes into a year round hog house. 
it a This house has separate pens, for six sows and 
am their pigs; has brooder stove in center with six 
— separate little pig pens under it where pigs can 
keep enug and warm an away rom 2ow, 
Keeps them warm in coldest weather. Five 
cornered pens and brooder gate protect pigs 
— from being laid on. Makes early farrowing 
geese; MP profitable. 
rping- Best for Mclean System 
Joseph Rests on skids. Easily moved. Good for ownere 
— orrenters. Sanitary. Well ventilated. Two men 
White MB can put up in two hours, by bolting sections to- 
in and MMe gether. Painted. Has weather proof roof and 
Poul HM cello-glass, top ventilating windows, Built of 
Bieleend No. | dimension lumber. 
Raise16 to 20 Pigs Per Sow Yearly 
6 Hog raisers all over the hog belt are doing this. 
8; DIE Socan you by using the Economy Hog douse 
5 ship- the year round. Actually costs less than if you 
males; built it yourself. Get this patented, centrally 
ntests, BF heated hog house now and make more money 
| price @ than ever before. Farmer Agents Wanted. 
ee Limited Number of Territories Open. 
n. ‘ Write for Our Proposition. 
kerels, SEND COUPON — SAVE MONEY Z 
owt ~———- saw 
H. | Economy Housing Co., Onawa,lowa Dept.B 
| Send catalog and agents proposition to: | 
ly ! 
NAME... -.--0+ ---0-ececceee. ne + OOO URO ES oat enwmme sansa enna nen ees eee i 
TT OWD-~-------—----on------nsesncosncncasorcseetersevenroseencoone= | 
Sate... saan cGacidbauevadage We ned M Ressecantacateded | 
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G00ds are advertised. 


Reduced Railroad Rates 
to the 


American Royal 
Live Stock 


and Horse Show 
Kansas City—Nov. 13 to 20 


Special reduced open railroad 
rates—one and one-third fare— 
for the round trip to the 28th 
Annual AMERICAN ROYAL. 


Beef Cattle Dairy Cattle 
Swine Sheep 
Draft Horses Mules 
Fine Saddle, Harness Horses 
and Ponies. 


$75,000 Prize List—500 Exhib- 
itors—Special Auction Sales. 
College Findonte Vocational 
Students and 4-H Boys and 
Girls Clubs Judging Contests. 
Horse Show—Dog Show—Cat 
Show — Industrial Show — and 
many other educational and 
entertaining features. 


Be In Kansas City—American Royal 
Week — November 13 to 20 
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The Pledge of the 
Printed Word 


FRIENDSHIPS in ancient days were 

formed by pledges of blood. Medi- 
tval knights won mutual aid by pled- 
ges of the sword. But modern business 


word friends in every corner of the 
rough the 2 
ed word Ue the pledge of the print 
hivertisements are pledges made es- 

ally for you... pledges that ad- 


vertised 
claimed, goods you buy are exactly as 


What is not adve 
rtised may be worth 
buying, What ts, must be! 


Read the advertisements to know which 




















Fresh From 


the Country 














L IOWA 


Southwestern—Cass County, Oct. 
Fine fall weather. A hard freeze October 
23-24, together with the dry weather, put 
the corn in shape to crib. Not many are 
husking a great deal yet, but the next 
week will find almost eVery one at it. 
Some clover hulling being done, but most 
too damp to get all the seed. Quite a 
little fall plowing being done. Some hog 
cholera in the country, but the condition 
is not alarming, as the majority of herds 
are vaccinated. Quite a few fall pigs, 
and the weather is very favorable to give 
them a good start.—J. Z. H. 


oO” 


age 


Eastern—Clinton County, Oct. 28—Most 
farmers have started to crib corn this 
week, and if weather holds good it will 
be short work in this county, as yield ig 
below average and there is much chaffy 
corn, While some is moldy. Poultry and 
eggs are good prices—springs 21 cents, 
eggs 40 cents. Butterfat is 46 cents. A 


few farm sales advertised. 
horses being shipped = in 
The cholera situation is 
Schepers. 
Northwestern—Osceola 
—Corn picking on in full 
it machine picked; yield 
cholera terrible and 
nating. Kegs 35 cents, 
—H. F. Jr. 


Many western 
here for 
brighter.—Fred 


sale. 


Oct. 30 
most of 

llog 
vacci- 
16 cents, 


County, 
swing; 
away low. 
every 
butterfat 


is one 


Central—Story County, Iowa, Nov. 3 
A snow election day; still snowing the 
next day. Husking well under way. Re- 
ports run from 40 to 60 bushels, mostly 
the latter. Much fall plowing still to do, 
Clover hulled near Ames last week turned 
one bushel of seed per acre—from $20 to 
$25 per bushel. Chickens mostly sold on 
early market. Eggs selling at 44 to 52 
cents, corn 59 cents, oats 35 cents, hogs 
$12, sweet cream 49 cents.—Mrs. E. O. 


Robinson, 


North-Central— Wright County, Nov. 5 


—Farmers are busy picking corn. Some 
that have huskers are almost done. Had 
a snow the 2d; at first it melted as soon 
as it fell, but it soon covered the ground. 


Some did not pick corn the next day on 
account of snow.—Mi Eva bischer. 
Western—Idii County, Nov. 5—Corn 
husking ha been resumed after a few 
days’ delay caused by the young snow 
storm. It is yielding about what we re- 
ported two weeks ago, namely, 50 per 
cent in this dry district and 75 per cent 
or better where they had local showers. 
Considerable number of spoiled ears; 


about one in twenty-five has to be sorted 


out. Those contemplating feeding the 
usual number are shipping in old corn, 
which will cost them close to 80 cents 
when they count the hauling.—John 
Preston. 

Southern—Union County, Nov. 5—All 


the crops are gathered in now except the 
corn, The corn seems to yielding as 
much as normal, but some is not as dry 
as it might be; however, the greater part 
of it will dry out all right if some care 
is used in cribbing it. The potato crop 
was not the best; a few carloads shipped 
in and sold out at around $1.70 a bushel. 
hog cholera in the county, but it 
to be checked now and is causing 
little excitement. Farm help plenti- 
Corn pickers are being paid five and 
six cents. Apples not so good; the worms 
did too well for best results; but after all 
we will have plenty to be thankful for.— 
Vernon Rayl. 


Some 

seems 
but 
ful. 


Southwestern—Mills County, Nov. 5— 
Corn husking under full head. “Corn not 
making as much as I expected” is the 


general expression of farmers; will be of 


“a very good quality. The ear worm has 
worked quite badly in some fields and 
the wet weather has caused more than 
the usual amount of moldy and rotten 
ears. Fall wheat is looking very good 
and will go into the winter in splendid 


shape. The rains have put a lot of mois- 
ture into the subsoil and raised the water 
in many wells and sloughs. Old corn has 
been almost all cleaned out.—O,. C. Cole. 


Northwestern—Clay County, Nov. 5— 
Snow on the 2d delayed the corn pickers, 
but a warm wind the 4th has made the 


fields dry enough to continue picking, and 
all are looking forward to getting their 
corn out in good season, The corn is 
turning out better than expected and the 
vields are Pastures in good shape 
and feed plentiful. Stock doing well. This 
county has been declared accredited, and 
the farmers will receive 10 per cent from 
now on on their hogs.—G. W. Barnard. 
Central—Hardin County, Nov. 6—The 
weather has been good for corn picking 
except for the snow of the 2d. Everybody 
in the fields, and the yield is uneven, run- 
ning from 40 to 60 bushels, with an aver- 
age of 45, and quality fair. Quite a lot of 
mold both in early and late corn. Cholera 
abating, but a good many hogs were lost. 
Some feeding pigs shipped in from South 


good, 


Dakota. Not much stock going to mar- 
ket. Pastures getting short, and some 
turned in stalk fields.—A. R. Calkins. 
Central—Hamilton County, Nov. 5—No 
rain for over a week. Weather seems 
more settled than for two months. A lit- 
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tle snow Tuesday, but it didn’t stay long. 
Fall plowing well along. Corn husking is 
the order of the day now. Corn not in 
very good shape. The rains have dam- 
aged it quite a bit. Yield not very large. 
Fall pastures still good.—J. W. N. 
Central—Greene County, Nov. 5—Husk- 
ing corn has become general. It is con- 
siderably drier than at this time last 
year, but there is much moldy and wormy 
corn. Pastures are getting support enough 
to feed livestock. We had a snow on No- 
vember 2, but it melted rapidly and farm- 
ers are back in the field gathering corn. 
The hog cholera and flu situation has 
improved. The weather is cool and some- 
what breezy, and corn is drying out well. 


hives 40 cents, cream 41 cents. Quite a 
few chickens went to market the past 
week.— Mrs. A. F. Carl. 
Southwestern—Union County, Nov. 5— 
Corn picking in full swing. <A few think 


the corn is pretty soft, and some of it is, 
Talking around 60 cents for it. Secarcely 


any old corn in the country. Hogs doing 
finely on new corn. Some spring pigs 
going to market at $12 to $12.50. Only a 
few cases of cholera known around here. 
Some vaccinating being done; others pre- 
paring to sell. Cattle and calves scarce 
for feeding: selling at very high prices at 
sales. Other stock going high at sales— 
milk cows especially. Sows with litters 
of pigs selling high. Feeding shotes sell- 


ing for around 14 cents. No lambs on feed 
near here. Some disease among chickens. 


N. D. Long. 
Eastern—Johnson County, Nov. 5—Corn 
husking is progressing very nicely. The 


weather has been ideal. It is frosty near- 
ly morning. The quality and yield 
are good. The best is making from 50 to 
65 bushels per acre. Pastures are still 
green.—O, J. Rhodes. 


every 


NEBRASKA 


Northern—Holt 
husking general. 


County, Oct. 30—Corn 
Weather somewhat dry 
for rye. Corn yield below normal. Roads 
in good condition. No hog or cattle dis- 
ease in this part of the county. Cattle 
prices attractive. Spring calves as high 
as $30, yearlings $45. Many cattle shipped 
to other points as feeders. Some farmers 
raising sheep on a small seale. No. 1 up- 
land hay, baled and on track, $14 per ton; 
other grades lower. No alfalfa for sale; 
farmers feeding it. Seed rve 8&5 eents, 
oats 50 cents, potatoes $1.50 to $2, butter- 





fat 43 cents, eggs 35 cents. No local sale 
for corn. Poultry prices attractive, de- 
mand good.—Alex. P. Wertz. 

MISSOURI 


West-Central—Liafayette County, Oct. 
30—Weather has been very unfavorable to 
wheat sowing this fall. Many of the farm- 


ers have just finished sowing wheat the 
last few days. About one-half of the 
wheat crop is up. Corn was badly dam- 
aged by wind and heavy rains the last 
two months. Wheat $1.28, corn 75 cents, 
oats 50 cents, hay $14 to $16. Roads in 


fine shape.—Henry A. Schaeperkoetter. 
KANSAS 
East-Central—Franklin County, Nov. 4 
—Had our first freeze the first of No- 
vember. The latest fall with no frost for 
twenty vears. Ice formed for the first 
time November 1—-one-eighth of an inch 
thick. Corn husking has commenced. 
Farmers putting up hay, prairie and al- 
falfa, until October 30. Some cholera 
around here, but under control so far. A 
good many cattle and hogs going to mar- 
ket. No. 1 eggs 43 cents, No. 2 eggs 28 
cents, hens 18 cents, springs 17 cents, 
cream 42 cents, corn 75 cents, oats 40 
cents.—F. D. Everingham. 


OHIO 


Northwestern—Wood County, 
Weather very unfavorable; 
about every other day for 
but no destructive storms. 
very much delayed. Wheat still being 
sown. Very little corn cut. Third crop 
of alfalfa and first crop of sweet clover 
being harvested between showers. Clover 
seed all lost. Potatoes badly rotting. To- 
mato crop half lost. Sugar beets a full 
crop: not yet harvested. Oats and barley 
were badly damaged in the shock and 
some not yet threshed. Pastures good. 
All crops heavy.—Z. B. Nims. 


Oct. 20— 
has rained 
two months, 
Farm work 


HITCHING FOUR HORSES ABREAST 
MAKES HARDER PULL 
Hitching four horses abreast to a two- 
bottom plow causes much side draft 
that the team may have to pull 25 per 
eent harder than it otherwise would and 
in addition all or part of the horses have 
to pull at an angle to the direction of 
travel, according to A. L. Young, of the 
IHiinois College of Agriculture, at Urbana. 
The only remedy is either to let one 
horse walk on plowed ground or string 
the horses out in tandem formation, thus 
moving the line of pull over until it is at 
least somewhere near the line of draft. 
Of the two methods of eliminating side 
draft, the tandem hitch is by far the best, 

Mr. Young says. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORTHORNS 
Dec. 9—Powell & Sons, Linn Grove, Iowa. 
Pec. 10—George Hoffman, Ida Grove, Ia. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Dec. 6 and 7—Martin & Newby, Wall 
Lake, Iowa. 

Mar. 17—Escher & Ryan, Coon Rapids, 
Iowa. 

DUROC JERSEYS 

Jan. 19—MecKee Bros., Creston, lowa. 

Jan. 31—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, lowa. 

Feb. 2—E. J. Edwards Alta, lowa. 

Feb. 9—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
lowa. 


Feb. 10—J. W. Gailey, Battle Creek, Iowa. 


Feb. 17—E. F. Gearke, Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 23—T. J. Stephenson, Gilmore City, 
iowa. 
Mar. 4—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
lowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 
Jan. 7—John Conrad, Conrad, Iowa, 
Jan. 8—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Il. 


Jan, 12—R. C. 
Jan. 14—C. J. 


Henry, Sheldon, Iowa. 
Eyers and Murtha & Butler, 


Le Mars, Iowa. 
| Jan. 19—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
Jan. 21—Jay Brooker, Forest City, Iowa. 
Jan. 31—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 
Feb. 1—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 
Feb. 1—M. C. Youngblood, Jefferson, Ta. 
Feb. 2—A. C. Engel, Rockwell City, Iowa. 
Feb. 4—Henry Dorr & Sons, Mareus, Ia 
Feb. 9—Anderson Bros., West Liberty, 
Iowa. 
Feb. 11—Thos. Griffin & Son, Manson, Ia. 
Feb. 12—Allerton Farms, Monticello, I). 
Feb. 15-—-R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 
Feb. 15—W. S. Austin, Dumont, lowa 
Feb, 18—-Wm. A. Scar, Eartham, fa. 
Feb, 22—Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, Iowa. 
Feb. 23—Lakeside Farm, Storm Lake, Ia. 
Feb. 24—Geo. B. Laposky, Cherokee, Ia. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Jan. 19—Ernst Bros., Marcus, lowa, 
Feb. 17—Bauer Bros., Pierson, lowa. 
Feb. 18—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, lowa,. 
Feb. 18—Hand & Holland, Hartley, lowa. 
Feb, 22—F. L. Juckson, Yetter, lowa. 
Feb, 22—F. L. Jackson, Yetter, lowa 
Feb. 23—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Feb. 14 Boyd G. Weidlein, Webster City, 
lowa, 
Feb. 15—Rig Four Farms, Brooklyn, lowa. 
Feb. 15—Wlein & Granzow, Alden, lowa. 


CHESTER WHITES 
Feb. 7—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 








WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK 


FIELDMEN 


FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Des 
Moines, lowa. 

Holmes Cantine, Cherokee, lowa. 

Guy L. Bush, Winterset, lowa. 


The above named gentlemen look 
after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are all good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer 
Send vour sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
dled carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite our subscribers to take 
advantage of their services any time 
they desire. Tell us what you want, 
and we will ask them to help you get 
it. Address all communications to 

Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 

Des Moines, lowa 














° ° . 
Special Notice to Advertisers 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be eure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or speeia) position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be nade after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 
issue. 








Field Notes 


BLISS BROS.’ SHORTHORN SALE 

Bliss Bros., of Diagonal, lowa, will seil a 
very select offering at Creston, lowa, No- 
vember 22, consisting of six bulls and 
thirty females, all exceptionally wel! bred 
Scotch Shorthorns. Bliss known 
also as Lucerne Farm,, have, thru a good 
foundation herd and rigid selection of 
bulls, built one of the good herds. Some 
of their notable bulls have been Supreme 


a 
sros., 


Admiral, sired by Village Supreme and 
out of Lavendar Lady, the top cow in 
Bellows’ sale of 1922. Another was Royal 
Sultan, bred by 3ellows Bros., and was 
first prize winner at the Iowa State 
Fair. His sire was Fair Sultan and his 
dam was Winifred 9th, a granddaughter 
of Imp. Winifred 4th. Royal Bayron, by 
King Baron, and Marquis, the Canadian 
bred bull, are two other notables, the 
latter a grandson of the cow producing 
the great show bull, Prince Imperial. 


This array of bulls have left their marks 





1500 (32) 








of improvement that will be appreciated 
by their prospective owners. This firm 
has enjoyed a prosperous bull market 
this season and they are selling because 
they are overstocked. Contrary to the 
general order of things, they are selling 


you their choicest—all of the _ heifers | 


from twelve to thirty months going in the 
sale, two of which are show animals and 


attractions to any herd. From this herd 
in the past have come individuals that 
have topped several breeders’ sales, one 


recently selling for $600; also the grand 
champion cow at Missouri not long ago 
came from this herd, so you must know 
they produce good stuff. This herd is 
federally accredited, is in good working 
condition to go on and make their new 
owners money, and as an extra induce- 
ment part are bred to the new herd bull, 
Premier Marshall, sired by Advance Mar- 
shall, the Art Stanley breeding so popular 
at the present time.—Guy L. Bush, Ady. 


KELLEHER’S POLLE DHEREFORD 
SALE 


The offering of 47 Polled Herefords from 
the John J Kelleher herd, Patterson, 
Iowa, advertised in this issue, will give 
admirers of the hornless type of purebred 
Herefords an unusual opportunity to se- 
cure either a richly bred herd bull or a 
foundation of females of a linenge that is 


exceedingly popular wherever Polled: 


Herefords are known. The Kelleher herd 
is the result of twenty years of continu- 
ous and intelligent effort in breedine for 
a type of muley Whiteface that would 
appeal to the packer, who, after all, is 
the final judge of heef cattle When 
Prime Mischief, a son of Kelleher’s Hecho 
Mischief, was awarded the grand cham- 
pionship of the national breed show and 
Sale, at Des Moines last winter, that 
award justified the work and ideals of 
his breeder and fitter. The public now 
has an opportunity to start at the point 
which it has taken Mr. Kelleher twenty 
years to reach. This should not be lost 
sight of when you lay your plans to at- 
tend this auction. The females are of 
an unusually meritorious sort, such as 
reflect credit upon their breeder. They 
are the first offering of any large num- 
ber of the daughters of the noted sire, 
Echo Mischief. The man who has been 
awaiting a chance to lay a foundation of 
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and the carcasses ¢ 


> annual meeting of the 


, it promises to be : 


friends.—Advertising 
SILVER VIEW POLANDS 





» with his fall and spring boars. 
> old veteran breeder, 


» past forty-three years has been breed 








SEELY’S STILTS DUROCS 


- front in a gratifying man- 








Echo Mischief Polled Herefords 


At Auction, Friday, November 26, 1926 


State Fair Grounds, Des Moines, lowa 


from 11 to 20 months old. Six sons of Echo Mischief; 


three sons of Beau Donald P. 5th, out of daughters of 
ll S Echo Mischief: two sons of Prime Mischief, — chee 
pion bull of the 1926 ‘“‘Polled Hereford Week” 


sons of Bonnie Real, junior champion of the 
These bulls are in nice breeding condition, not over-fitted but thrifty and grow. 
ing. They are all well marked, good colors, straight backed, good boned, rugged 


youngsters. Breeding and individuality to please the most critical. 


Twenty-one daughters of Echo Mischief, 


thru their dams to such well-known 
ema es as Prime Grove, Star Grove, Clifford  cinang 
nation, Canadian and others. Some 5 
line bred Kcho Mischiefs. They are bred 
Donald P. 5th and Real Mischief, a splendid son of Bonnie Real. Only one 
as old as six years. Ten open yearling heifers. Six cows will have calves at 
foot, five of them by Beau Donald P. 5th. A most richly bred lot. ’ 
is a regular producer. A very uniform lot in type, color, markings and confor. 
mation. Not exceedingly fat but in very attractive condition. Here is an op- 
portunity for breeders to start where we now stand after twenty years of con. 
structive effort. You can not go wrong on these good muley purebred 


fords. 


Herd Federal Accredited Tuberculosis Free for Five Years 


John J. Kelleher, Box A Patterson, lowa 


Catalogs also from American Polled Hereford Association, Des Moines, lowa 


GUY L. BUSH, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. 








se in need of top stuff will 








BLACKHAWK BOARS 





breeder, at Hedrick, lowa: 


**Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, 


se 


‘Very truly, 
(Signed ) 





WALLACES’ FARMER ADVERTISING PAYS 


So says Col. W. H. Cooper, popular auetioneer and livestock 


Gentlemen: Please discontinue my 


all sold out of boars. The ad in your r surely did the business. 








this widely known blood will do well to be 
at the’ ringside on November 26. Sale is 
at Des Moines, at the state fair grounds, 
and visitors will be comfortable in spite 
of any bad weather. Read the ad and 
write for a eatalog today, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 
THE AMERICAN ROYAL NEXT WEEK 
There is real value for every one in- 
terested in purebred beef cattle and in 
feeding cattle and fat steers, hogs and 
sheep, at the American Royal Livestock 
Show, at Kansas City, next wek. With 
the cattle shows of the various breeds in 
the daytime and the horse show at night, 
there are ample opportunities for both 
education and entertainment, and we are 
sure that those who attend the American 
Royal will feel well repaid for their visit. 
The sales of purebred Aberdeen Angus, 
Shorthorn and Hereford cattle on Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday are of 
especial importance, and will unquestion- 
ably interest many of our readers The 
American Royal enjoys an enviable rec- 
ord as a livestock show, and this year 
promises to add new laurels to the Amer- 
ican Royal. Not only beef cattle but 
dairy cattle, hogs, sheep, draft horses, 
mules, and saddle and harness’ horses 
and ponies are likewise on exhibition. It 
is a real opportunity to see the best the 
various breeds afford.—Advertising No- 


tice. 
NELSON’S DUROCS 
One of the largest numbers of fall oars 
we know of at this time are to be found 
in the herd of Mr. N. K. Nelson, of Alta, 
Iowa. They are rugged, business boars 
and priced where any progressive farmer 
can profitably use them. Mr. Nelson also 
hus a goodly number of spring boars of 
the characteristic good conformation 
which his herd has been accustomed to 
produce See his card and write or visit 
him. His farm is eight miles due north 
of Alta.—-Holmes Cantine, Adv. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS AT THE INTER- 
NATIONAL 

The Aberdeen Angus breeders are plan- 
ning for a big week at the International 
Livestock Exposition at Chicago, Novem- 
ber 27 to December 4. The first show of 
the week will be the steer show, where the 
Aberdeen Angus have always made a won- 
derful showing. Nearly $3,000 is offered 
in premiums on Aberdeen Angus breeding 
cattle, and $738 in the single steer classes, 
the grade and crossbred steer classes also 
earrying $948 in prizes and the’ steer 
championships $500, while a total of $494 
will be divided among the winners in 
the slaughter and carcass classes, and 
nearly $2,800 will be offered in the carload 
classes for fat steers and $1,250 in the 
carload feeder classes. The boys and girls 
come in for their share, too, $3835 being 








offered in the baby beef classes besides 
the $55 championship award, which also 
carries a gold watch and a silver cup. A 
sale of outstanding Aberdeen Angus 
breeding cattle will be held on Wednes- 
day, December 1, while the carload lots of 
fat cattle will be sold Thursday, Decem- 





Blackhawk was the grand cham- 
pion boar at the i Pani 


Lucerne Farm Draft Sale of 


SCOTCH SHORTHORN CATTLE 


To Be Held at the Sales Pavilion, Creston, lowa 


Monday, November 22, 1926 





6 BULLS "2,ratza'yasisisr 30 FEMALES 





Five cows with calves at foot, seven cows heavy in calf, eighteen one and 
two-year-old heifers safe in calf or open. Six quality bulls. These cattle 
are our own breeding and sired by such outstanding bulls as Supreme 
Admiral by Village Supreme, Royal Sultan, a first prize bull 
State Fair in class of seventeen, sired by Fair Sultan, Royal Baron by 
King Baron and the Canadian bred Marquis. For catalogs write 


Bros., Diagonal, Iowa. 


BLISS BROTHERS, DIAGONAL, IOWA 


N. G. KRASCHEL, Auctioneer. 
GUY L. BUSH, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. 














outstanding sons 








> top daughters of The 


> situation this year 


OAK GLEN POLANDS 


FANCY STILTS DUROCS 


Boara from this wonderful show boar at farmer prices. 
Write us your needs 


KNOTEK BROS., RIVERSIDE, IOWA 




















25 Big Uniform Durocs 


That will please the most exacting farmer trade at reasonable pricee 
Write ua your needs. 


E. A. DREW, SIGOURNEY, IOWA 





PRENTICE’S HAMPSHIRES — 
of his hogs. He will hold a bred sow 





f the vear, and a 
prizes his herd captured at 


Prentice’s card else 





CHESTERS AND HAMPSHIRES 
boars of this desirable breeding.—-Holmes 
Cantine, 


GROEPPER'’'S SPOTTED POLAND BOAR 
SALE 


HAMPSHIRE BOARS 


should be of interest. There were 59 
boars sold, all of spring farrow except 

three fall boars, and the average was 

$67.70 per head. Mr. Groepper reports 
that there was demand for more. boars. 
Twenty-five were shipped out, balance for No. 1 of the catalog, the f 
were taken away by truck and automo- pig at the recent Sioux City 
2 The top of the sale was $205, paid general, the prices ran very uniform 
Siefkin & Son, of Gilmore City, Iowa, | did also the quality of the boars. 


j > big and smooth, and with 
all that conform closely 
i \ Weidlein won 805 ribbons 
the ten shows where 








February 14. Note Mr. Weidlein’s 


mana in this issue.—Holmes Cantine, Adv, Hereford Steers. 





WILDFIRE BOARS 22 Wt. around 1100 Ibs. 69 Wt. around 1000 Ibs. 
Some mighty good sons of Wildfire 1st 74 Wt. around 725 Ibs. 81 Wt. around 625 !be 
being offered by Mr. J. V. Justi, of 45 Wt. around 550 Ibs. 50 Wt. around 500 Ibs 
- Towa. Wildfire lst, as many Good quality, dark reds, dehorned well marke! 
know, is the Samuelson & Son boar that Hereford steers. good grass flesh. The bi 


proved such a success as a. sire. 


Justi at once wanting 





are usually market toppers when finished. 
ae } i peep auleens aorta your choice of one car load from any buneb. 
Among both his sons and grandsons are also show you Shorthorn steers, yearling or2 Jt 


hs jions ¢ e big Sioux City show. ° 
Se ee eee ne ous iting Desc | ¥.¥. Maldein, Eiden, Wapeeeee 
—S 





Adv. SHEEP. 








ie aan 


Pine Kidge Farms, 





While we are unable to give detailed list Serer eee 
this time of the Adolph Groepper sale | Registered Shropshire Rams 
Spotted Poland Ghina boars, which and qualtty, Willard Miller, Antta, Is., B. PD 


took place at his Pleasant Hill Farm, near = i MESA ee 
Remsen, Towa, October 13, a synopsis of AUCTIONEERS 


Your Opportunity to Buy “Shropshire Rens" 
from one of IOWA'S BEST a. 
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“WALLACES’ FARMER, November 12 





(33) 1501 
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VISIT 





Nov. 27 t 
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INTERNATIONAL LIVESTOCK EXPOSITION 


o Dec. 4, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Greatest Round-Up of Farmers and Stockmen Ever Held on This Continent at This SUPREME COURT OF THE LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY. 
SEE the Aristocracy of the Animal Kingdom. LEARN Economy in Production. 
PROFIT by Investing in a Trip tt THE WORLD’S GREATEST LIVESTOCK SHOW. 


DAILY PUREBRED SALES 


SHORTHORN SALES 


SHORTHORNS, Thursday, December 


MILKING SHORTHORNS, Friday, 

POLLED SHORTHORNS, Wednesday, 

For catalogs, address, American Shorthorn Association, 
Yards, Chicago. 


Union Stock 

ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Wednesday, December 1, 1:00 p. 
For information, write W. H. 
have, Union Stock Yards, 


m. 
Tom- 
Chicago. 


And Other Purebred Livestock Sales. 
NATIONAL BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUB CONGRESS ON EXPOSITION GROUNDS 


See The International Grain and Hay Show accutrcdiccd Fares 


A SEASON OF EDUCATION AND A PLEASURE TRIP TO CHICAGO. 


ENJOY the Great Spectacular Features. 








1:00 p. m. 
December 3, 10:00 a. m. 
December 1, 10:00 a. m. 





HEREFORDS 
Friday, December 3, 1:00 p. m. 
For information, write R. J. Kinzer, 
200 W. llth St., Kansas City, Mo. 








Ask R. R. Agent 
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LL em 


Shorthorn Bulls inNumbers 


In order to matertlally reduce the number of bulls 
we have before winter we are making special prices 
for quick sale. 

They area good vigorous lot, well grown, espec- 
fally well bred, and among them those that should 
please herd bull buyers. They are of standard Scotch 
families, Sires, Fair Villager, Royal Butterfly, Lake 
side Avon and Red Gloster. Wao will be the first to 
getabargain? Herd federal tested. 


HELD BROS., HINTON, IOWA 


Farm 12 miles from Stoux City on the 
Bioux C ity- lLeMars paving. 


Lucerne Farm Sells 


Five choice Shorthorn bulls and 30 choice females 


Menday, November 22 


BLISS BKOS., Diagonal, lowa 





POLLED SHORTHORNSS 


PLP LI 





weer em 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


We are offering a nice lot of red white and roans 
from 12 to 14 months old. Good thick fellows. 
mostly from @100 to $125, a few higher. 


8. B. Hadson a& Son, ‘Rt 5, Knoxville, .a. 


Priced 





MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEINS 


Young bulla offered—calves to 12 and 18 months. 
ery choice specimens and from ancesters of milk 
Ttecords, Herd federal accredited. It is hardly pos- 
tible for yeu to get elaewhere such values as we are 
offering. Ed. Rensink, (Stoux Co.) Hospers, Ia. 





Paramount Herd 


Will make 


A choice Holstein yearling bull for sale. 
better than a ton. 


Wm. O. Notz, Creston, 


lowa 


Caffey? s Chester Whites 


60 Spring and Fall Boars 

Extra large, heavy boned, good footed, sound limbed 
fellows. Boars from our herd have the distinction 
of satlefying our patrons over a period of 20 years. 

Sires, The Architect, High Jack and Ele- 
Vator 24. A number of hotir fall and spring far- 
Tow are full brothers to Lakewook Pilot, the sen- 
sattonal junior yearling of the breed. 


w. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, 


LAKEWOOD PILOT 


Pla biggest Chester White juntor yearling ever 
+ ghey &t Sloux City, An outstanding winner of 
Tet place. 740 Ibs 


Forty tall ahd spring boars of extreme scale and 
ne. Spring boars up to 250 lbs. Herd boars. 


F. W. LA DOUX 


SPIRIT LAK EK, 
ee 


flowa 


IOWA 


CHESTER WHITE BOARS $40.00 


auj's atrete hy fellows with strong backs, good bodies 

lati of bone. Guaranteed breeding and cholera 

you ue: Describe the kind of a pig you want and 
can be assured of a square deal. 


Open Gilts $35.00, Bred $40.00 


a brea siatche gilts, the big litter kind. If you want 
ace 7 
"ish her to farce your order now stating time jou 


IRVIN 
a FROST, 





SPIRIT LAKE, IOWA 


.., GIANT’S RIVAL 


Re 
both the 2, grand champion Chester White bear at 


toring boars wa state fair and the National. Fine big 
Never had ® by him and by National High Type. 
Ed. Ka a to offer. Extreme bone. them. 
Lakota, fowa 


CHESTER WHITE BOARS 


— ferrow. Sturdy, heavy boned— 

0 fs at farmer prices. Sires, Captain 

oo and Highland Prince. As we breed Hamp- 
mou sure to state what breed you want. 

om OUNDS, LE MARS, 1OWA 
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ROBT. H. HAZLETT, 





HAZFORD PLACE , 


If you are in need of Herefords we 


MODERN 
EREFORDS 


‘an please you. 


El Dorado, Kansas 








POLAND-CHINAS 


eee 


POLAND 
BOAR BARGAINS 


Boars by Hobber'’s Kqual, top breeding son of 
The Robber, from an Eliminator dam, and Oh My, 
Champlon son of Rellable Pathfinder, out of sows 
rich !n bloodlines of The Armistice, Pathfinder and 
Eliminator. Priced right. Write ue your wants, we 
guarantee satisfaction. 
HELGENS BROS., 





Monticello, | lowa 


Youngblood’s Polands 


Two real herd Boars by The Robber, Eliminator 
dam. Others by Black Rastus (grand champion boar 
at our county fair) The Irish Lad and Theodoctus. 
Two good fall boars. Our herd won 11 firsts, 7 seconds 
at our county fair. These boars have plenty of acale 
and size. Write me your needs. 
Mm. Cc. M. ©. Youngblood, 


Jefferson, Towa 


‘Twin Oaks Polands © 


Choice young boars offered by CON VINCER, second 
prize yearling at Ft. Dodge recently. Also others by 
The Native, The Traveler, Armistice King and The 
African. Always pleased to show our stock. 

Menneth Marsh, Lehigh, lowa 


Oak Glen Poland Chinas 


Spring boars of pleasing quality and scale. Oak Gien 
Diamond blood predominates. Top Hitter byGlant 
Pathfinder, another by Revenue. May weg ‘1! you 
more? 

w. 8. Austin, 








Dumony Iowa 





~ Hancherdale Polands 


teally high class fall and spring boars. Real herd 
headera. Prices right. Write for folder and prices. 
or visit us and inspect the whole herd 
M. P. Hancher, Molfe, lowa 


Silverview Polands 
Herd headed by ANSWER'S IMP?ROVER, pick of 
entire Dorr herd. Boars by him, also by Big Reve 
nue, The Pilot, Index Model, fall boa:'s by Glant Trall- 
rmoaker and Pleasant Hill Glant Jr., “nuff’’ sald. 
George Laposky, Cherokee, fowa 


Lakeside Poland Chinas 


Herd headed by Black Hawk, grand champion 
boar at the recent big Alta show; sensational son of 
Index. Splendid big boars by him, Tecumseh 
and The Anvil. For particulars, address 

J.T. 5-3. Basen, Storm Lake, lowa 


FOR POPULAR 


Outcross Poland China boars and gilts Prince of 
Wales fa the ultimate. 
Write us your needs. 

Calhoun, Me: 





Ted Butier, 


Poland China Boars by Robber 2d 


Am offering tops of my 1926 spring boare. Are 
good footed, good boned, sleek, and all black except 
points. 42 years in business and these are as good as 
I have raised. Good boars for $40.00. 

J. A. PENN, ALTA, I10WA 





TAMWORTSHS 


BUY TAMWORTHS 


From a prize winning herd, breeding individuality. 
Third prize jr. yearling boar, firet and third prize 
boar pigs at National swine show, and 2 others 
priced reasonable. 


Charles W. Carpenter, 

Big hueky Tamworth spring pigs for 
Tamwerths sale. Breeding. individuals and prices 
right. J.J. Newlin, $ m1. W. Johnson Bta., Grimes, Ia. 





Chariton, lowa 








SPOTTED POLAND.CHINAS. 


eee 


Buy Your Spotted Poland Boars 


Where the Best Are Produced 


Top spring and fal! boars sired by Highland 
Liberator, Domino and White Fang, 


LB 


and out of real producing sows. 
Weé Bred the Grand Champion Spot. 
ted Poland China 


Barrows at the 
We breed the beat 

Write us your wants. 

c has. J. Allison, Hampton, lowa 


Wildfire Boars 


and gilts for the improvement of that Spotted Poland 
herd. Write us your needs. 


Blanke Bros., 






Taintor, fowa 


We have some > toppy 


Late Spring Boars 


large enough for service 


D. V. CRAWFORD & SONS, 


Write us your needs. 


EARLHAM, IOWA 


Spotted Polana China 
Today is Sale Day Boars by The Magnet, 
he by HOT SHOT and FIRE FLAME by Wildfire. 
Breeding and individuals are right. Write today 
for prices or come andsee them. Boars all at pri- 
vate sale. They are priced reasonable 
Kari © onnell, Brookly n, Lowa 


Spotted Armistice 


boars for sale. The best in Spote. Prices right and 
guaranteed right. All farmers raise hogs. Better 
hogs ar¢ more profitable. 
T.M. HAWDEN, : CHRESTON, LOWA 
QGPOrrep POLAND BOAKS, Forty excel- 
\ lent big boned spring boars weighing up to 250 Iba. 
The get of our two lowa State Fair winners, Silver 
Kagle and Gold Medal. Price 835 to @5u. Few toppers 
at 660. First come, first served, 

F. LL. JACKSON, YETTER, 

Farm on U. 8. 20 near Lytton 





IOWA 


DURCC SRROE ES. 


eee on 


DUROC BOARS. 


Fall and apring boars of real business conformation. 
They possess merit through inheritance. Good footed, 
atrong bone and well grown Sires, Masterplece, 
Wait’s King of All ave Grand Co! 

N. HK. Nelson, (Farm 8$ mi.n of town) Alta, fa. 


Top Lot of 40 Spring and 20 Fall Duroc Boars 


Sires, Long Col, Stilts Pathmaster, Wildfire 2d. 
The hog basiness 1s our biggest business. A very 
emall part only are offered for breeding purposes 
Lioyd Place, Milford, fewa 


Duroc Boars That Will Please 


A very choice lot by DeLuxe Col., by Great Gol, 
and Leader Stilts, by The Leader. Also open gilts. 


G. A. Swenson, Dayton, lowa 


~ Boars and Gilts 


Great Colonel and Snapper. The best in 
Durocs at reasonable price. 
Write us your needs. 


McKEE BROS., Creston, lowa 
D-U-R-O-C B-O-A-R-S 


Two outstanding fal! boars; just REAL, 6 good farmer 
fall boars, 25 extra good spring boars. Herd boar 
WILDFIRE 1, Iowa first prize boar and sire of win- 
pers and champions. Visit us and inspect our layout. 
B. A. Samuelson & Son (Sac Co.) Miron, Ia. 








DUROC J csonpeneascaslll 


PPL LOL PDO 


OPEN DUROC GILTS 


FEW BOAKS 
Not holding winter sale. Offe:ing top gilte—1765 to 
225 pounds—at 640 each, Sire, our junior champion, 
Rainbo Sensation. See us at once. 
K.M.REED 8. F. D. Ft. Dodge, lowa 











Gailey Offers Duroc Boars 


by Giant Orion Sensation — gpeatest aged 
breeding and show boar in the northwest; also by 
Highline Colonel, grand on of Great Colonel. Am 
especially proud to show our brood sows, See us or 
write. J.W GAIL KY. Battle Creek, lowa. 


~ DUROC BOARS 


3 Junior yeerlings—one very outstanding. 12 fall 
and 50 spring boars. Sires, Intense Col., Double 
Stilts and Masterpiece. Herd of Specific type and 
strong in Colonel blood. Let ua tell you more. 
K.J.Kdwards, (Farmintown) Alta, lowa 





HRAMPSHIRES 


Oneness 


PPLDL LLP PLL LLL POP 


Big Four Farms Hampshires 


We are offering a very cholce lot of young sows, 
several of show form, bred for fall Mtters to out- 
standing boars, vie.—l’ershing Over, Marvel Bensa- 
tion, and The Prospect 
BIG | FOUR FARMS. Brooklyn, lewa lewa 


100 Hampshire Spring Boars and Gilts Gilts 


well grown and cholcely marked. Herd won many 
leading piizes at recent Bac County Falr. Also two 
fall boars and two juntor yearlings, Full particulars 
on application to 

c. A. PRENTIC K, 


___—‘Sac © aty, | iowa 


Hampshire Boars 


Welghing 175 to 200. 


M. C. Morrison, Ankeny, lowa 
HAMPSHIRE BOARS | 


of fall and apring farrow. Sires, LOOKOUT DeLUXE 
and LONGFELLOW. Former ts of special breeding 
and a superb sire. Latter a 1925 prize winner. As we 
breed Chester Whites also,state what breed you want. 
Mm. MH. BO NDS, Le MAKS, LOWA 10WA 


IOWA GENTLEMAN 


One of the foremost Hampshire boars of the breed. 
200 spring pigs by this great show and breeding boar, 
and by Yankee Climax and Nebraska Clan. Make 
your want® known Boars to please everyone. 

0. Ww. JONES UTE, 10WA 


Hampshire Boars 


Wel! grown—typ good feet and backs. Cholera 
immune. Herd on 305 ribbons at ten fairs. Priced 
right 
Boyd G. Weidiein, Webster City, Iowa 

Bred Sow Sale February 16. 





] AMPSHIRE Soames weigh 
boars have been ralsed 
conditions and wil! suit. They are ready for service. 
Me ation this paper D. W. Luse, Emmeteburg, lowa. 
iG, vuaned Hampshire boars ready for service— 
$20 to $40, according to size and individuality. 
Order from ad. Clover Leaf Stock Farm, Selma, Ia. 


0 Ibe. These 
under ordinary farm 


I AMPSHIRE RAMS — Big regaed, heavy 
boned yearlings. If you want a ram of this 
popular breed, write us for prices at once. 
J. T. Eness & Son, Glibert, Iowa. 


’ 
YORESHIRES. 


DEER CREEK STOCK FARM 


is offering LARGE YORMSSIRES of 

May and June farrow at very reasonable 

prices for immediate delivery. 
B.F. Davidson, — 





enle, lowa 
orkshire Swine. Big rugged boars resdy for 
service. Also open gilts. Weanling pigs either sex. 

A few Shropshire rams. Wm. Zahs, Riverside, lowa. 








HORSES 
Percherons Wanted 


I want to buy nine yearling regise- 
tered Percheron stalitons, and six 
coming two and tbhree—big, clean 
colts, solid blacks or with smal 
Cash. FRED CH ANDLE 
Moute 7, Chariten, lowa 
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fa ‘aire you buy flour in 

little bags or big barrels, it is 
well to remember that flour is food. 
The welfare of your family requires 
that you select your flour with utmost 
care. When you forget to insist on 
a known brand, you are open to 
the annoying substitution of an 
inferior product. 





For more than fifty years Pillsbury’s 
A Best Flour has been the choice of 
a expert cooks and bakers. Today it is 
oot still preferred by those who know its 
| ° purity and wholesomeness, its 
wank wonderful adaptability to al! Jjinds 
\ \ \ of baking—bread, cake or pastry. 








Pillsbury'’s Best Flour 
Buckwheat Pancake Flour 
Ry2 Flour 





as important today 
as they were 50 years ago? 


bes, PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS Co. 
\ \ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Pillsbuvy’s Family of Foods 


Graham Flour 


—» Pillsbu ry’ 


~~  . Best Flour 


SSN One of the family 


Even though you may buy only “a 
little at a time,” it is just as important 
today as ever before to buy the best 
—Pillsbury’s Best Flour. 


The Pillsbury Basic Recipe Method 

Here is a newer, better way of baking that is already 
endorsed by thousands of women. The Pillsbury Basic 
Recipe Method shows you how to prepare 100 
delicious foods from 4 basic recipes. This simple 
short-cut saves your time and makes it easy to 
prepare a wider variety of foods. And it proves 
beyond question that Pillsbury’s Best Flour is ideal 
for every baking purpose. 


Send for this free book of recipes 


The whole story, “100 Foods from 4 Basic Recipes,” 
is yours for the asking. Hundreds of women tell us 
it’s a cook book they prize. Address 


Pancake Flour 
Wheat Cereal 
Farina 


I fealth Bran 
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